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PREFACE. 


.Thirteen years have elapsed since I wrote a Paper 
“On the Nile and its Tributaries,” which was read 
before the Royal Geographical Society of London on 
the 28th December, 1846, and 11th January, 1847, 
and was printed in the seventeenth volume of the 
Society’s Journal. 

For some time previously our knowledge of the 
Upper Nile was in a state of transition. The three 
great Tiurco-^gyptiau expeditions up the White River 
had taken pla^e, and numerous Europeans had visited 
Abessinia and the adjacent countries, where some of 
them had resided several y«ars ; so that, looking to the 
amount and character of the information actually col- 
lected, our Igiowledge of the basin of the Upper Nile 
was almost as extensive and accurate as at the 
present day. 

But the mauner^in which that important new matter 
had been digested and arranged, was far from corres- 
ponding with its intrinsic value. To show how widely 
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I^K^griiphers and chartographers erred iti their appre- 
^ia^ioh «^d use of the information standing ready to 
i^ir hand, it is sufficient to refer to three maps of that 
period ; namely — lat, “ Carte du Bahr-el-Abiad dress^ie 
par ring^nieur d’Arnaud Bimbachi,” in the Bulletin de 
la Soci^t^ de G6ographie, 2Ser., tom.xix., Paris, 1843; 
2nd, JJebersichta-rKarte des oberen Nil-Jjandes, von 
Carl ffimmermann,” in Professor Carl Ritter’s work 
“ Ein Blick in das Nil-Quelland,” BerUn, 1844 ; and 
3rd, “ Map of Africa from the Equator to 30“ N. lat., 
by dames Macqueen,” accompanying an article on 
African Geography in “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” (I^o. 
344) for June, 1844. 

These three maps, all professing to embody the latest 
and most correct information then available, (to which 
nothing essentially different or materially important has 
since been added, unless quite recently,) are here re- 
ferred to, not for the purpose of commenting on any of 
their errors, but simply to exhibit the notions respecting 
the upper basin of the Nile prevalent in France„in Ger- 
many, and in England, about the tim| of my return 
from my three years’ travels in Abessinia, and previously 
to the publication of the results of my researches and 
enquiries into the hydrography of the Nile. 

Since the appearance of my Paper of *^846, I have 
had the satisfaction of seeing the majjp of the transition 
period of 1843 and J 844 gradually replaced by others 
based on the conclusions embodied in that Paper, or 
made known by me in subsequent communications to 
the scientific world. 
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The most interesting question therein discussed is as 
to the position and direction of the Mountains of the 
Moon. My hypothesis respecting these mountsiins was 
at first little more than a happy conjecture ; but, when 
once conceived, its reasonableness became more evident 
the further the subject was* considered and investigated. 
Since its enunciation the various particulars of infor- 
mation from time to time collected have been diligently 
applied to test and, where requisite, to modify the 
results derived from my hypothesis ; and every addi- 
tional fact has only served to confirm and establish its 
correctness. 

The work now submitted to the public is based on my 
Essay “On the Nile and its Tributaries,” and various 
subsequent Papera. The whole has, however, been 
remodelled, and many important particulars are now 
published for the first time. With reference to its pre- 
paration for the press, it is proper to remark, that, 
owing to my absence from England, I do not possos.s 
the means of reference essential to thfe due performance 
of my task. IJjave, therefore, had recourse to a friend 
in Europe, by whose kind and able assistance I have 
been enabled to bring up tvhat I had written to the 
existing state of our general knowledge. 

It was not itll I had transmitted to him the whole of 
my manuscript (with the exception of the last chapter) 
that I received intelligence of the return to England of 
Captains Burton and Speke from their remarkable 
journey into Central Africa, and it is only within the 
last few days that I have read in the “Proceedings of the 
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l^yi^ Qeographical Society” the brief report of their 
discoveries. Whilst heartily congratulating the travel- 
leris, and in particular my friend Burton, on the success^ 
accomplishment of their great undertaking, I need not 
dwell on the gratification which I have experienced in 
seeing the soundness of my hypothesis nofr at length 
Wtabk'shcd, so as to entitle it to be recognized as the 
true theory of the Sources of the Nile in the Mountains 
of the Moon. 

The practical result of the adoption of this theory had 
been, even before those travellers’ return, a total change 
in our conception of the main physical features of this 
quarter of the globe. The principal mountain-system 
of Afirica is now found to extend from north to south, 
in proximity to the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, instead 
of running across the Continent from east to west, as 
shown in all maps, both ancient and modern, excepting 
only those recently constructed, in which the “ Moun- 
tains of the Moon” ai*e laid down in accordance with 
my views. 

But a result far more important is, tl4t we now know 
the reason why, during so many ages, the vast con- 
tinent of Africa has remained, as it were, a sealed book ; 
and why the efforts of civilized nations to establish 
relations with the interior of that continent have had 
so little success. 

c 

In January 1852, when directing the attention of 
one holding a high place in Her Majesty’s Councils to 
the great disproportion which the commerce of Africa 
bears to that of the rest of the world, I remarked that : 
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— “ The arid and inhospitable character of the continent 
of Africa, its want of navigable rivers, and the barbarism 
jj^f its inhabitants, have been alleged as causes for this 
Itrange anomaly. But .(as I proceeded to explain), 
active as aH those causes may have been and still con- 
tinue to bo,* recent discoveries have shown that they are 
far from bekig true to the extent generally attributed 
to them ; for it is now demonstrated that Africa 
possesses fertile and genial regions, large rivers and 
lakes, and an immense population, which, if not civilized, 
is yet to a. considerable extent endowed with kindly 
manners, humane dispositions, and irfdustrious. habits. 

“ The fundamental cause of the erroneous notions 
pnralent respecting Africa, is that Europeans have 
alu'ags ap2>roached that continent in a wrong direction. 
Towards the north, the districts skirting the Medi- 
terranean Sea are cut off from the other portions of the 
continent by the rainless sands of the great Desert ; 
towards the west, th^ climate truly exercises those 
baneful influences on European Constitutions which 
have stamped! their mark on the rest of the continent ; 
towwds the south,, the form of the peninsula, which 
there runs almost to a poiftt, prevents ready access to 
the vast internal regions further to the north. On all 
theso sides, hbwover, have we dhring centuries' persisted 
in our endeavours to penetrate inwards, while the east 
coast has been unattempted and remained almost totally 
unknown. And yet it is in this direction that the 
interior of intertropical Africa is approachable witli the 
greatest facility. 
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“ Of the physical character and clinnate of Eastern 
Africa a general outline is giren in my “ Essay on the 
Nile and its Tributaries and I cannot do better tlian 
repeat, on the present occasion, the concluding remarks 
there made on the subject : — ‘ This survey of the 
physical • character of the plateau of Eastern Africa 
cannet be concluded without special attention being 
directed to a most important practical result which it 
affords. It is, that the eastern coast of that continent 
presents facilities for the exploration of the interior 
very superior to those possessed by the western coast. 
For, when the narrow belt of low land along the shoix>s 
of the Indian Ocean— which, from its general dryncs.s, 
arising from the absence of large rivers, is far from un- 
healthy at most seasons of the year — is once passed, 
and the eastern edge of the elevated table-land is 
attained, a climate is mot with which is not merely 
congenial to European constitution.s, but is absolutely 
more healthy than that of most countries. I speak 
from the experience of upwards of two years” passed 
on the high land under circumstances e any thing but 
favourable. Here, — that is to say, on the edge of the 
elevated plateau, and not In the low desert country 
along the sea-coast, — settlers might take up their per- 
manent residence, without apprehensions alto the effects 
of the climate at apy period of the y€ar ; while travel- 
lers might wait in safety, .and even with advantage to 
their health, till suitable opportunities should present 
themselves for penetrating westvvard.s into the interior ; 
and, in tlio event of their having to retrace their steps, 







they would onl^ retura upon a healthy apd delightM 
country, where they might remain till the proper seaaon 
should arrive for their joui^y down to the coasi On 
the other hand, the climate of the western coast, even 
far inland, is notoriously such, that few cml long ^th- 
starid its baneful influences ; while, a traveller is, neces- 
sitated to press forwards, whatever may be the tim^of the 
year, whatever the condition of the countiy, whatever 
even his state of health. And should he, from aifflmAgg 
or any other unforeseen circumstance, compelled to 
abandon his journey, he must do so with the painful 
knowledge, that the further he retrogrades the more 
uuliealthy are the districts which he has to traverse, and 
the less likelihood there is of his ever reaching the coast, 
more fatal than all the rest,' 


“ Hidden as these truths seem to have been to the 
moderns generally,- except perhaps to the Portuguese, 
who may have had their reasons for concealing them,— ^ 
they would appear to have been sufficiently well known 
to the ancents. Arrian's Periplus records the existence 
of numerous Emporia or commercial ports along the 
extern coast of Africa, both within the Red Sea and 

S . Tf ta port, 

0 piquets of the interior of Africa were eMhaoKod 

“goenst majiwfnctured goods wf rarious descrinUon, 

lionght from Esjrpt and India. And tho Iwned 
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Arabia, Ethiopia, Libya and Egypt ; the principal scat 
of this national intercourse for Africa being Meroe, and 
its principal route being still pointed out by a chain of 
ruins, extending from the shores of the Indian Ocean 
to the Mediteiranean ; — Adulo, Azab and Axura being 
links of this chain between Arabia Felix tind Meroe, 
whil^Thebes and Ammonium were the like between 
Meroe, Egypt and Carthage. 

“ Heeren’s hypothesis is that the ruins which are still 
found existing at Azab, Adulo, Axum and Meroe, are 
not those of cities, but rather of extensive places of trade, 
adorned with* temples and appropriated to caravans, 
and that their origin is to be attributed to the necessity 
for some spiritual protection of commerce against the 
marauding habits of roving barbarians; whence mer- 
cantile transactions were usually coJiducted in the 
vicinity of temples, and sometimes even within their 
walls. And his grand conclusion, so interesting (as ho 
contends) and important for human nature and its 
history, is that the* first scats of commerce wcre»also the 
first seats of cmlizaiion ; the exchange ^f merchandize 
leading to the exchange of idea.s, so that by this natural 
friction was first kindled th(» sacred fiamo of moral and 
intellectual culture. 

Though I am bouifd to confess that I^^annot agree 
with that historian in all his views, ^t I will not think 
of denying the intunato connexion which has always 
existed in those regions between commerce and religion. 
Heei-en not unaptly remarks that Mecca remains still, 
through its holy sanctuary, the chief mart for the com- 
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merco of Arabia ^ and he pointedly asks ; — ‘ What are 
the great caravans of pilgrims, who journey thither from 
Asia, but trading caravans'? And are not the fairs 
which depend upon their arrival the greatest in Asia V 

“ As regards Africa, the fact is indisputable — and it 
is one which is pregnant with inferences — that the 
greatest movement of the population is from west to gast 
and from east to west ; pilgrims from the remotest 
regions of Western and North-western Africa traversing 
the entire breadth of the continent, on their way to and 
from the Caaba and the tomb of their prophet and law- 
giver. And this, indeed, is the road which has un- 
alterably been trodden during countless ages ; for it 
existed long before the time of Mohammed, who merely 
dedicated to the worship of the one true God the world- 
renowned fane of the idols of the Sabmans. 

“ The pilgrims who frequent Mecca are almost of 
necessity merchants, trading from place to place often 
as tlie sole means of enabling them to perform their 
^'ourney.. And it is by the same simple means that 
the Mohammeijau religion has attained its great 
development throughout Central Africa ; — not by any 
zealous and expensive, or indeed intentional, propa- 
gandism, but by the casual communication between 
these Moslem .flierchant-pilgrims 'and the rude Pagans 
through whose countries their route^ happens to pass. 
The strict outward devotional foams of the Moham- 
medans, and their constant mixing up of religious invo- 
cations in the ordinary processes of life, are no doubt 
mainly instrumental in bringing about tlioso results. 
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The great faculty of improvableness in man renders him 
essentially imitative ; and we find in M. Ferdinand 
Weme’s ‘Expedition to discover the Soiirces of the 
White Nile’ a striking instance of how the first step 
towards tlie conversion to Mohammedanism of the 
Pagan inhabitants of the valley of the NHe was uncon- 
sciwsly taken by the crews of the vessels belonging 
to the expedition. That traveller says (p. 249) : — 
‘ Yesterday evening, as the natives walked along by 
the side of our men, whilst towing the vessels, they 
sang in concert with them the everlastingly repeated 
exclamation, Ya Mohammed /’ Has it not, alas !. too 
often happened that the Avcll-intentioued exertions of 
Christian Missionaries have been unable to produce a 
much greater eifect than that which here unconsciously 
resulted from the chaunt of ignorant men, probably 
themselves but one step further removed from j)aganism, 
and whose entire knowledge of their professed religion 
consisted of little more than the I'epctition of the 
formula — ‘ Thcre.is no god but God, and Moh 9 ,nmied is 
the prophet of God 1 

The explorations and discoveries of Barth, Livingstone, 
Burton, Speke, and others^ have proved the soundness 
of the opinions thus expressed. Now that so energetic 
and extensive a mtwement is making in favour of 
Africa, I gladly avail myself of ^)iis opportunity to 
repeat what I tlieii said, and to recommend it to the 
serious consideration of the British merchant, not less 
than of the Christian missionary and philanthropist, 
and indeed of every one desiring the improvomentj 
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both temporal aiyi spiritual, of the millions and tens 
of millions of our fellow-creatures hitherto so little 
known, and who, where known, have for the most 
part been injured and debased, rather than benefited 
and ameliorated, by the contact of their civilized 
brethren. 

Belvedere, Mauritius, 

IQth October, 1859 . 
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THE 


SOUliCES OF THE NILE. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE NILE AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 

It is witliout parallel in geography that tho sources 
of a river, on the main trunk of which one of tho earliest 
and most renowned civilized communities was so long 
seated, should during so many centuries have remained 
in almost their pristine state of obscurity. The want of 
success in ex]i)loring the upper course of tho Nile is 
?ittribiitatflc, no doubt, to the enormous length of the 
river, to tho ejxcessive difficulties which beset the 
traveller from the physical character of the countries 
til rough which it flows, and to the jealousy, ignorance, 
and low state of civilization of tho inhabitants of tho 
regions in which* its head-streams fiavc their riso. But, 
whatever the cause,^the familiar expression of the an- 
cients, Nili (juterere caimtl^ as denoting the futility of 
any undertaking, is still as applicable in its literal sense 
as when first uttered. 

Yet, long as the proverb has retained its force, tho 

B 
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time has come when this opprobrium of geography must 
be removed. The rapidity of transit to all parts of the 
world is increasing day by day ; travellers of all nations 
are numerous where half a century ago the foot of 
civilized man had never or seldom trod ; Europeans 
are penetrating into every region ; and it is not to bo 
imagined that the basin of the Nile to its uttermost 
' bounds will long remain unexplored, or that its hidden 
secrets will not soon be laid bare, and its countless 
treasures rendered available to the use and enjoyment, 
not less of the inhabitants yet unconscious of their 
value, than of their fellow-men throughout the whole 
earth. 

In anticipation of and preparatory to that most de- 
sirable result, it is important that we should ascci’tain 
precisely what has already been done towards the solu- 
tion of this great geographical problem, the discovery of 
the source of the Nile. By this is not meant any 
particular source or spring, as being especially and 
exclusively the tme head of the river of Egypt. The 
basin of the Nile is stiU too imperfectly known to allow 
us to decide even the direction in wdiich the head of the 
river lies hidden ; and until we are in a position to 
determine this, it S premature to speak of source of 
the Nile. Our objeot should therefore •he, in the first 
instance, to remove all obstructions and impediments 
arising from erroneous or imperfect information, incor- 
rect interpretation of authorities, and other sources of 
error ; and this will best be done by di,sregarding all 
speculations and mere opinions, however great their 
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authority may and looking simply to facts respecting 
the various head-streams of the Nile and the physical 
character of that portion of the African continent which 
contains them, as those facts are known to us from the 
information collected and recorded by travellers and 
investigators,* Whether of ancient or of modern times. 

When we shall have laid down and established this 
firm basis of facts, we shall be in a position to ascertain 
how the knowledge of these facts has been acquired, 
and to arrange and combine our knowledge respecting 
the Upper Nile in a harmonious whole, with which it 
will always be an easy task to incorporate whatever 
additional particulars may be from time to time ob- 
tained. And when at length the limits of the hydro- 
graphical system of the Nile shall have been fully and 
accurately determined, and the principal arms wliich 
unite to form the main stream, together with their 
various tributaries, shall have been traced to their heads, 
we sltall then be in a position to decide which of these 
numcrouti ramifications has the fairest claim to bo 
regarded as the* true head or source of the Nile; and 
then, but not till then, the proverb will have lost its 
force and application. 

In speaking then of the sources of the Nile, I must be 
understood to jflso the expression* in the most general 
sense, as meaning all the head-streams^ that take their 
rise at the extreme limits of the basin of that river, 
along the water-parting* between it and the con- 

* Tlic term “water-parting” is used instead of the usual 
expression “ water- shed, ” for the following reason. Tlie line 

B 2 
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terminoHs basins of other African rivcr^ flowing towards 
the Red Sea, the Indian Ocean, the Atlantic, and tlio 
Mediterranean, or (as in the case of some Asiatic, 
American, and also other African rivers) forming 
separate inland hydrographical systems unconnected 
with the ocean. And it is in this sense that I pi'oposo 
to examine the tributaries and the basin of the Nile, 
Avith a view to the eventual discovery of its sources. 

For a distance of more than thirteen hundred geo- 
graphical miles from the Mediterranean, into which it 
discharges its waters by several mouths, this mighty 
river, the largest of the African continent, and probaldy 
unsurpassed in length by any river in the whole world, 
is a single stream. Fed by the copious rains the 
tropics collected by its innumerable head-streams in 

of division and separation between the contiguous basins of two 
rivers, called by the ancients divorihim nquarimij the }>arting (or 
flowing in opposite directions) of the wattu’s, is in (German called 
die Wasi^crsdiddc^ wliich means literally the same. Kiiglisli 
geographers, following the example of geologists, have the 

cxiiression ‘‘ water-shed,’’ which is evidently ^ corruption of tlie 
Ucrniaii Wasscn^chaidc^ and was probably first ifitroduced among ns 
by miners from (jermany. llie term is however objectionable, 
because to the mere English scliolar it appears to he a native com- 
pound of the words ‘‘water ” and “ slied,” as if moaning that the 
water is shed in opposite •directions, and hcnce*\pads to the belief 
that the side of the basin of a river, ratlier than tln^ division be- 
tween the adjoining^basins of two rivers, is interide<l. In fact tlie. 
expression has of late years been frequently used in that sense. 
The substitution of the term “water-parting” renders the idea 
intended to he conveyed intelligible to all, and exactly expresses the 
Latin divorthm aquanmi and the (lerman Wasserscheide. 
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the south, it is able to contend with tho burning sun 
and the scarcely less burning sands of Nubia and 
Egypt throughout this extent of country, without the 
aid of a single tributary ; — a phenomenon presented 
by no other river. 

A peculiarity of the Nile scarcely less singular, is 
that for upwjfrds of six hundred and fifty geograpWcal 
miles above the point just mentioned, or in all full two 
thousand miles from its mouths, the river receives no 
allluent whatever on its left or western side. On its 
eastern side, however, within the same limits, it receives 
three tributai'ies, the Atbara, the Bahr-el-Azrek or 
Bhie River, and the Sobat or Tclfi, having their origin 
in the elevated table-land of Abessinia. 

The first of these rivers, the Atbara, or Asbarrah as 
tho name is written by M. Linant, is also called Bahr- 
el-Mokadah as coming from Abessinia, which country, 
including the mountain districts of the Gallas, is known 
by that name among the inhabitants of the lower 
regions of Atbara and Sennar. It is likewise named 
Bahr-cl-Aswad J)r the Black river, from the quantity of 
black eai'th brought down by it during tho rains, which 
is so groat as to aflcct the T-olour of the Nile. This 
branch is most important, because it contributes the 
largest j)ortio»*of the slime whith manures and fer- 
tilizes tho land of Egypt. At about two days' journey 
up its stream, the Atbara receives oti its right bank its 
first tributary, the Mogren, which takes its rise in 
the Bishariyoh Mountains towards Suwakin. Further 
south, near Koz-Kadjeb, it receives, or used to reepivo. 
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during the rains a portion of the waters of the Khor- 
el-Gash, which stream affords an instance of the 
remarkable natural phenomenon of the bifurcation of 
a river high up its course, as exemplified in the 
Cassiquiarc of South America, which unites the river 
systems of the Amazons and Orinoco, 

The Khor-el-Gash originates in the neighbourhood 
of Dobarwa in Hamasien, a district of Northern Abes- 
sini^ close on the eastern edge of the Abessinian table- 
land, where it is known as the March. This stream, 
which in the dry season ceases almost if not entirely to 
flow, spreads its waters during the rains over the flat 
country of Taka or El-Gash, of which the sink is 
at Fillik, at the north-western extremity of the same. 
Here the waters when at their highest find tAvo outlets ; 
the one being north-west towards the river Atbara in 
the general direction of the March or Khor-cl-Gash itselfj 
which ma,y consequently be regarded as a branch of the 
former river ; whilst the other outlet turns oif north- 
eastwards to the Eed Sea near Suwakin. 

c 

To the cast of the Khor-el-Gash is •another similar 
water-course, called Khor-cl-Baraka, which drains the 
district of that name, and with which the Ansaba, the 
Lidda of Abessinia, unites. The basin of the Khor-cl- 
Baraka has within tlite last few years When cxtcnsiA'cly 
explored and described by two German travellers, M. 
Werner Munzinger* and Baron Theodor von Heuglin. 
According to a previous traveller’, M. Ferdinand Werne,* 
the Khor-el-Baraka bifurcates ttvice ; but in each case 

* “ Fcldzng von Sennaar nacli Taka,” Ac., p. 2r)0. 
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only to unite the Khor-el-Gash. I give this latter 
name to the joint stream, but without pretending that 
it is the correct appellation. 

Whether at the present day any of the waters of 
the Khor-el-Gash actually reach either the Atbara 
or the sea is mot certain. That they did so formerly is 
manifest from the assertion of the geographer Artejni- 
dorus, to whose evidence I shall in the sequel have 
occasion to refer more particularly ;• and it is probable 
that when at the highest they do so at the present day. 
But the almost total annihilation of tho forests in the 
upper country has naturally caused a great diminution 
of water ; added to which, considerable geological 
changes liave taken and are still taking place along the 
shores of tho Rod Sea ; tho most important being a 
gradual uprising of the coast on tho African side, by 
wliich tho courses of many streams are materially 
affected. 

That part of tho coast where a portion of the waters 
of tho .March or Khor-cl-Gash used to enter, and 
perhaps at times still enters, tho Red Sea, is thus 
described by Captains Moresby and Elwon of the 
Indian Navy : — “ From Ra» Assease [in 18° 24' North 
latitude,] the coast runs N. 53" W. 14 miles to a 
projecting point of the coast, and from thence N.W. 
by W. 11^ niileg to Ras Muedum. Tho land all 
al(mg tho coast from beyond Ras, Assease is a very 
low sandy shore, with a layer of soft mud beneath 


Pago 54, 
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it, and continues of the same description several miles 
inland."* Such a description can only bo applicable 
to a river estuary, or what formerly was one. 

Bruce, in his account of the voyage which ho pro- 
fesses to have made from Cosseir to the Emerald 
Island in March 1769, says: — “My design»was to push 
on to the river Frat, which is represented «n the charts 
as very large and deep, coming from the continent ; 
though, considering by its latitude that it is above 
the tropical rains (for it is laid down about latitude 
21" 25'), I never did believe that any such river 
existied.”t And he proceeds to explain how he w.as 
induced by the pilot of his boat to abandon tliis design, 
for that “ Frat, which I wanted to see, was imme- 
diately opposite to Jidda, so that cither a country 
or English boat would run me over in a night ami 
a day.”| If, however, as seems now generally ad- 
mitted, this. voyage from Cosseir to the Emeivdd Island 
was an imaginary one, it will bo unnecessary to dwell 
on the alleged staj;cment of the pilot as to the jfiositioii 
of the “Frat." In Bruce’s large raapji river of that 
name is laid down as entering the sea in about 22" 
North latitude -j but the cljart of the East India Com- 
pany’s surveyors shows no traces of anything of 
the sort ; and there, can be little do»jJ.)t that this 
“ Frat ’’ was merely intended to represent the river 
described by ArtAnidorus. 

* “ Hailing Directions for tlic tied Sea,” p. 1(12. 

t “Travels” (3rd edition) vol. ii. p. 115. 

I Ibid. p. 11G. 
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Returning to i^ie consideration of the Atbara, it has 
to be remarked that in Abessinia the T^kkazye is 
regarded as the upper course of that river ; and were 
the volume of its waters and the testimony of the 
inhabitants of its banks to be accepted by geographers 
as conclusive) it must undoubtedly be so considered. 
But the dii’cct •continuation of the Atbara coming frpm 
the south seems to be the Gwangwe or Goang, which, 
with the Angrab, called by the Arabs Basalam, has its 
sources in the high country to the north and noi*th-west 
of Lake Tsana, The Tdlckazyc, called Setit by the 
Arabs, joins the direct stream of the Atbara in about 
14" North latitude, having its head-streams along tho 
edge of the table-land between tho fourteenth and 
twelfth parallels, in the provinces of Angot and Lasta. 
On its right bank its principal aflduent is tho Tselari, 
which has some of its sources in the vicinity of the 
lake of Ashangi, called by the natives Tsado Bahri or 
tho White Sea ; while on its left bank is the Bellegas, 
which in, part conveys to it the watens from the snow- 
capped mountains of Samien The western limits of 
tho basin of tho Takkazyo extend to about the thirty- 
eighth meridian, W'hore it is hounded by tho systems of 
the Angrab, Lake Tsana, and the Abai. 

Leaving tht^^Atbara at its junction with the Nile, 
we follow the main,stroam of tho latter southward for 
upwards of 160 geographical miles, to arrive in latitude 
l.'5° N. at Khartum, tho modern capital of the Turco- 
Egyptiau territories* in Bellad-cs-Suddn — the Black or 
iSlavo Countries, — which citvis situate at tho confluence 
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of tho Bahr-el-Abyad and Bahr-el-Azrpk, the White and 
Blue Rivers. Proceeding up tho right bank of the 
latter, wo come first to the Rahad, called Shimfa by the 
Abessinians ; a considerable river, haying its sources in 
the high country to the west of Lake Tsana, and its 
general direction being from S. S. E. to N. •N. W. At a 
shqrt distance to the south of tho Rahad, and running 
nearly parallel with it, is the Bender, also a large river. 
Above the confluence of the Bender tho Blue River has 
boon ascended to about the eleventh parallel, and as far 
as its course has been traced it runs in a direction almost 
north and south. In 11® 30' North latitude, Caillaud 
places, on hearsay, a river named Hessen, coming from 
the south-east and joining the Bahr-el-Azrck on its 
right bank, which river was described to him as being 
as largo as the Bender. This river Hessijn, from various 
considerations, stated at length in the seventeenth 
volume of the “Journal of tho Royal Geographical 
Society,” I have identified with the Abai of Abessiuia, 
which has generally been regarded as the upppr course 
of the Blue River ; and I look on the* Bedhesa as tho 
continuation of the direct stream of the latter. 

The circular course of the Abai round tho peninsula 
of Gddjam is too well known to require more than a 
passing allusion. While forming this cmive the river is 
joined by numerous streams, having; their sources in the 
mountains which form the core of the peninsula, and 
which, in the absence of any generic native name, 
I have called T^lba Waha, such being tho native appel- 
lation of the most elevated and best known portion' of 
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the range. It if unnecessary to particularize these 
tributary streams, all of which are laid down in the 
map contained in volume 14 of the “Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society.” 

The source of the Abai — the Nile of the Portu- 
guese Jesuits ‘and of Bruce — will form the subject of 
some observations in a later portion of this work.* 
Leaving it for the present, and proceeding along the left 
bank of the river, we arrive at Lake Tsana, also called 
the Lake of Ddmbca, from being situate in that pro- 
vince, through the southern extremity of which the 
Abai passes, its current being distinctly visible across 
the waters of the lake. About fifteen miles lower down 
we reach tlte Alata, a small tributary, inconsiderable in 
itself, but entitled to particular notice on account of its 
proximity to the cataract of Tls EsCit, or “ the Smoke 
of Fire,” which Europeans, from Father Jerome Lobo 
downwards, have styled the cataract of Alata, after this 
smaller stream. 

The fifist river of magnitude falling nnto the Abai on 
its left bank, after it has left the lake, is the Bashilo, 
the recipient of the waters of the province of Amhsira. 
Its sources are at the extreme eastern edge of the 
table-land, not far from those of the Berkona and Midi, 
two tributaries* of the Hawash. which river does not 
belong to the hyda)graphical system of the Nile, but 
flows east towards the Indian Ocean. To the south of 
the Bashilo is the Djamma, one of the largest tribu- 


* Page 112. 
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taries of tho Abai, conveying to it ^lie whole of the 
waters of Shoa and Tegulet, as far as the western flank 
of the mountains of Ifat or Efat. Of its tributaries the 
chief is the Wanchit, called Anacheta by tho Portu- 
guese. 

South of the Djamina is the Miigor, or ‘Mdgar, which 
springs from the lofty mountains of Salvia, on tho 
opposite flank of which are some of the sources of tlio 
Hawash. Where tho Abai is joined by the Mdger, tho 
former river has already quitted its southward course, 
and taken a westerly and afterwards north-westerly 
direction along tho provinces of Gddjam, Damot, aud 
Agaumider, as far as 10" 30' North latitude. There, 
under the name of Hessdn, it joins tho Bahr-cl-Azrok, 
or Blue River ; of which, as already stated, the direct 
upper course is the Dedhosa. 

This river has its sources in or near the country of 
Enarca, in the neighbourhood of those of the Gaba and 
Bare on the one side, and of tho Gibbe and Godjeb on 
the other ; all belonging to the hydrographical system 
of tho Sobat or Tclfi, as will be sho\v« in the sequel. 
There is a noted ford over the Dedhosa, called Mclka- 
Kwoya, on the caravan -road to Turnhe, whence is 
brought to the market of Baso in Gudjam tho Korar'una, 
called ’by tho Arab traders KkcU — the “Chele” of 
Ruppell,— a sort of cardamom whic^i is ex'portcd from 
Massowah to India in some quantity, and to which tho 
Late Dr. Pereira, in tho third edition of his “ Materia 
Medica” (vol. ii., p. 1138), has given the name of 
Amomum Korar%ma. Tho country on the loft bank of 
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the river bears Ijhe generic designation of Wallegga 
among the numerous independent Galla tribes scattered 
over it, and consists of vast grassy plains extending 
westwards as far as the Sobat. These pL'uns arc the 
elephant-hunting grounds of the Gallas of Guderu, who 
bring the ivory for sale to Baso, whence it is carried to 
M<issowah for dxport to India and Europe. 

In 10° 14’ North latitude the Bahr-el-Azrek receives 
on its left bank a perennial stream of considerable size, 
which bears in our maps the name of Yabus. By 
Ilusscgger the name is written Inbuss, and by ray Galla 
•infoi-inants it was pronounced Dabiis. All these are 
merely different forms of the word “N’bus,” com- 
mencing with an indistinct nasal sound; such being the 
native name among the Shaukalas or Berto negroes, 
whose pronunciation is very thick and inarticulate, so 
as scarcely to be represented by any written characters. 

About sixty or seventy miles below the N'bus, the 
Bahr-el-Azrek is joined by the Tumat, a river of less 
importance. Below the Tumat we do* not meet with 
any affluent deserving of notice, till we again arrive at 
the confluence, at Khartdm, of the Blue wth the White 
River, which latter next clainiff our attention. 

The general direction of the Bahr-el-Abyad or White 
River is a little the west of south as far as the ninth 
pari^^lcl of North lai.itude, where it turns almost due 
west. Between 11° and 10° North laiitude the Balu*-el- 
‘Abyad is shown in the maps as receiving two streams 
from the east, named Pipar and Djall, which are sup- 
posed to have their sources in the proximity of those 
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of the Tumat ; unless they are mouths of the Sobat, 
of which the main stream joins the Bahr-el-Abyad 
in 9® 10' North latitude. 

This third great tributary of the Nile, called also 
Telfi, Ta, Balir-el-Makadah, or River of Habesh, is of 
groat magnitude, and is said to contribute to the river 
uoarly a moiety of its waters. Its course is laid down 
by M, Brun-Rollet from native information as far as 
4° North latitude, where it turns eastwards and then 
northwards, having its source in 7® .Noi'th latitude on 
Mount Himadou, in the country of the GaUas. M. Hansal 
states that the water of the Sobat is tokite, so that it has . 
a better claim to the designation of Bahr-el-Abyad or 
“ White River” than the main stream itself ; which might 
with more propriety be called the “ Black” River, on 
account of the colour of its filthy, stagnant, unwhole- 
some water. Remarkably enough, the Sobat is the 
“White River” of Russegger, who describes it from 
native information as rising in the Galla mountains, as 
running from east to west as far as the country of the 
Dinkas, and as there turning northwards and descending 
to Kliartiim ;♦ a description nowise applicable to the 
Bahr-el-Abyad of the Tusreo-Egyptian expeditions. The 
upper part of the Sobat bears the name of Shol, and is 
said to receive on its right bank, in 7%North latitude, 
a tributary named Kalya, having a course nearly par^^llcl 
with that of the Shol itself. The Godjeb is another 
tributary of the Sobat, if it be not indeed the upper ‘ 
course of that river. 

* See “ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,” vol. x vii., p. 41 . 
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The source of |;he Godjeb or Uma is supposed to be 
in about 7“ North latitude and 35® 30' longitude east 
of Greenwich ; and the river, after proceeding to the 
eastward and southward, encircling the kingdom of 
Kaffa with the countries of Woratta, Kullo, Gobo, and 
Suro, of which together it forms a peninsula, takes a 
course westward and afterwards northward to join the 
Sobat. To the east of Kaffa the Godjeb is joined by a 
river, which was known to the Portuguese by the name of 
Zebee, but which is now called Gibbe by the Galla tribes : 
indeed they give that name to three distinct rivers; 
.the first rising in Further Djimma (Djimma Kaka), 
tlie second in Bnarea, and the third in Hither Djimma 
(Djimma Tibbye) ; all three of them having their sources 
in the vicinity of those of the Dedhesa and its affluents. 
Along their left or eastern bank the Gibbe and Godjeb, 
like the T^kkazye and Abai, receive various tributaries, 
having their sources at the eastern edge of the Abes- 
sinian table-land ; and in like manner within its curve, 
that is to gay along its right bank, the»Godjeb receives 
other tributaries. • On a comparison of evidence (some- 
what conflicting it is true), it would also appear that 
along the course of the Godjeb there is a largo lake, or 
a series of hakes or marshes.* But until the basin of 
this river has b£»n properly explored, nothing positive 
can safely be said rei^pecting it or any of its affluents. 

Returning to the junction of the Sobat with the direct 
•stream of the Bahr-cl-Abyad, we follow upwards the 

* See “ Journal of tlio Royal Geograpliical Society," vol xvii., 
p. 62 , and the map in vol. xiii. of the same journal. 
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course of the latter, which continuqs in a direction 
almost due west, till in about 29“ East longitude we come 
to a lake, to which the names Birket-cl-Ghazal and 
Lake No have been given, from fifteen to twenty miles 
in diameter, formed by the junction of two large rii'crs ; 
the one, called Tubiri or Khurifiry, entering it from 
the south ; the other, known- as the Balir-el-Ghazal or 
Keilak, which joins it from the west. Above the junc- 
tion the general direction of the Tubiri, which is re- 
garded as the continuation of the Bahr-el-Abyad, is 
nearly S. S. E. Along its entire course, as far as it was 
exjdored by the Turco-Egyptian expeditions, the river • 
is free from cataracts, but has occasional shallows ; 
winding among marshes and swamps, which are in part 
the bods of water-courses entering the main stream 
during the rains. 

In 4“ 42' 42” North latitude .and 31“ 38' ('() longitude 
c.ast of Greomvich, a ridge of gneiss, running from east 
to west directly across the sti’c.am, arrests further j>i-o- 
gress up the Tubiri. But .above this, the , river has 
again been navigated as far as the dburth degree of 
North latitude, where another rapid is met with, which 
can only be passed during the rains. Here the Tubiri 
is still a large stream, aver.aging more than 200 yard.s 
in breadth .and two or three yards invlepth. Beyond 
this the river is said to come frogi the south-east, its 
sources being in the mountains of Komberat, south of 
the oqu.ator. Another arm, according to the Barry' 
negroes, comes from lofty mountains, said to lie beyond 
the country of the Fondangos, a dai’k but not a negro 
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race, dwelling seVeral days’ journey to the south of 
Komberat. All this is hearsay, and must consequently 
be received witli duo allowance. It may be added that 
M. Ferdinand Werno, when at the extreme point reached 
by the third Turco-Egyptian Expedition, was informed 
that the river l(|ontinues a month’s journey further south 
before reaching the country of Anyan. 

During tho last two years Captains Burton and Speke 
of tho Indian Army have been engaged on a most 
interesting journey to tho great lakes of Eastern Africa, 
from which they have just returned, their perilous 
'enterprise having been crowned with complete success. 
The full particulars of their journey have yet to bo 
made public ; but sufficient is known to enable me to 
state here, that leaving Zanzibar, the travellers pro- 
ceeded westward over a low alluvial plain, till they 
reached the coast-rangc of mountains, which they com- 
pare to the Western Ghauts of India, and of which they 
ascertained the maximum altitude, where they crosse<l, 
tn be abo\it 6000 feet. On the western side of this 
longitudinal ran^, they came to an elevated plateau, 
an almost dead flat, ranging from 3000 to 4000 feet 
above tho sea. Proceeding onwards they arrived at the 
Tanganyika Lake, called by the Arabs Ujiji, which they 
describe as lying in a synclinal depression, its elevation 
being only 1800 fee? above the sea, whereas the sur- 
rounding plateau averages from 3000 to 4000 feet. 
This lake is encircled at its northern extremity by a 
half-moon shaped range of hills, of the estimated height 
of 6000 feet or more, which by some strange mis- 

0 
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apprehension of the geographer Ptofemy’s description 
of the snotvy “ Mountains of the Moon,” Captain Speke 
identifies with those mountains. 

After exploring this lake, the travellers returned to 
Unyanyembe,* in 5" South latitude, and 33” East longi- 
hido. Here Captain Burton was deta^cd by severe 
' ilfness, whilst his companion made a rapid march due 
north, as far as 2“ 30' South latitude, where he dis- 
covered the southern extremity of a second lake, 
Nyanza, called by the Arabs Ukcrewe, the altitxide of 
which Captain Speke makes to be about 4000 feet. The 
question whether or not these two lakes are connected* 
with the Nile will be considered in the eighth chapter. 

Having traced the White River as far southwards as 
practicable, while following its right or eastern bank, 
wo have to return along its western bank as far as 
7” 30' North latitude, where it is joined by a large 
branch called Modj or Souri, which runs parallel with 
the main stream at a distance of three or four davs’ 
journc)^ In 9” 20' North latitude wc confe again to 
the great western branch, known as tlie Bahr-cl-Ghazal 
or Keilak, but which by the natives is called Nam- 
Airth. This river luis been ascended three days’ 
journey (2.5 to 30 leagues) in a w'csterly direction from 
its confluence with the lake, and is *found to divide 
there into tw'0»arms ; the one from the west having the 
appearance of an e.xtensivc lake, while the other, whicli 

■* Can tliis name l(\v««ycnibe have any connexion witli the 
Anyan of M. tVerne ? 
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is supposed to bo the principal, comes from the south. 
This latter has been ascended as far as Dar Benda, by 
M. Brun-Rollet or M. Vayssibro, the only Europeans 
•who have explored these hitherto unknown regions. 
The further westward course of the Bahr-el-Ghazal has 
not been trac^i ; 1)ut the river is asserted to be as large 
as the Tubiri itself, and from native information it 
would seem to have branches coming from the south- 
west, the west, and also the north-west. When Dr. 
Barth was in Adamawa, he heard of a river called Ada, 
flowing eastward in about 8° North latitude and 24° East 
’longitude, which can only be a tributary of the Nam- 
Airth. M. Jomard in his “ Observations sur le Voyage 
au Darfour” of Sheikh Mohammed el Tounsy, describes, 
on the authority of M. Konig, a river named Ambcrkey 
as being a branch of the Gula or Kula. This must also 
be an affluent of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, if not tho river 
de.scribed by Dr. Barth. Mohammed el Tounsy himself 
speaks of a largo river named Baro running to tho west 
of DarfouT, which in like manner must bo an affluent 
of the Balu'-el-Gfiazal. But are .still almost entirely 
wanting in trustworthy information respecting the whole 
of the wc.stern tributaries of the Nile. 

In Nubia and Egypt, as is well known, tho basin of 
the river consists of little more than the bed of the 
stream. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE BASIN OP THE NILE. 

Though the various head-streams of the Nile have 
thus been enumerated, our knowledge of tho precise 
limits of the basin of that river southward of about 1(1°* 
North latitude is so imperfect, with the exception of a 
portion of the eastern edge of the Abessinian table-land 
which has been explored by Europeans, tliat, in order 
to fix tliose limits with something ai)proachiug to pre- 
cision, it is necessary to investigate the several other 
hydrographical systems of tho African continent con- 
terminous with that of the Nile, so as to determine the 
water-parting between them and the basin of* the latt(;r 
river. If, in the present state of o^r knowledge, we 
cannot precisely fix tho position of that water-parting, 
wo may at all events lay down a boundary beyond 
which it docs not extend, and beyond which conse- 
quently tho sources of tho various strShms which unite 
to form the Nile are not to be sought. 

The eastern limit of tho basin of the Nile must be 
taken as commencing from the isthmus of Suez, consist- 
ing of a tract of desert country lying between the river 
and the Rod Sea, and presenting no point of groat 
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elevation, though gr-adually increasing in height as it 
extends southwards, in correspondence with the elevation 
of the bed of the Nile itself. At Mukheirriff, a few miles 
below the confluence of the Atbara, the elevation of the 
bed of the river is 1082 English feet above the Red 
Sea, from wl^ch it is distant only about two hundred 
geographical miles, there being in the intervening space 
no land of any considerable relative elevation. Along 
the whole eastern side of this tract of country we meet 
with nothing but toadies or winter-brooks, having their 
course towards the Red Sea, ‘none of which are of 
.sufiicieut importance to deserve special mention. 

About one degree to the south of MukhcirrilT begins 
the remarkable country of Taka already described,* the 
level of which can be little above that of the bed of the 
Nile in the same latitude. In Taka, as has also been 
shown, is the division or divarication — not separation or 
water-parting “of the waters of the March or Khor-el- 
(hish ; one half of tliem flowing towards the Nile, and 
the other half towards the Red Sea. 

To the south of Taka the anticlinal axis between the 
Nile and the Red Sea rises rapidly, till it attains fvn 
elevation of 7000 or 8000 feet above the level of the 
ocean, forming the commencement of the great plateau 
or table-land of iiasteru Africa. 

The ascent from the sea up the eastern slope is abrupt 
and of limited extent, so that the streams flowing down 
’it are necessarily of secondary importance. Southward 
of the March or Khor-el-Gash, the only watercourses 

^ Feldzn^’ von Sennaar nach Taka, i:). 250. 
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having pretensions to the name of river are the Milli 
and the Hawash, which between them drain the entire 
eastern flank of the table-land from the thirteenth to 
the ninth degree of North latitude, but do not reach the 
gulf of Aden, losing themselves in Lake Abhebbad and 
other smaller lakes and marshes, whicjii water the 
fettile country of Aussa. The waters of Liake Abhebbad 
are fresh ; but between it and Tadjurrah is a salt lake 
namel Assal, remarkable like the Dead Sea for its de- 
pression below the level of the ocean.* This fact was 
first ascertained by me on Christmas-day, 1840, when 
I estimated the depression at 760 feet. Since then 
Lieutenant Christopher and M. Rochet have respec- 
tively made it 570 feet and 714 feet by barometrical 
observations. These two lakes, Abhebbad and Assal, 
were known two thousand years ago to Arternidorus, 
who when speaking of the country immediately outside 
of Babel Mandeb, says : “ On this coast there are two 
very large lakes, extending as far as the promontory 

Pytholaus. One of tliem contains salt water, and is 

} 

* ypo Jourwil Roy. Geogr. Soc., vol. xii., f>p. L\xi., 101. My 
brotlier was the first, in 1837, incoiiipaTiy with Mr. G. 11. :^^()ore, to 
discover and approxiinatively •measure tlie depression of tlic Dead 
boa, w'hicli tliey ivere also the first to navigate ; th(*y having carried 
a boat from dafFa, by tlie way of Jerusalem to Ju^icho, and launched 
it on the waters of tlie Dead Sea on the 2l)th March, 1837. (See 
Journal Roy. Gemjr. Soc.^ vol. vii.^ pT 456 ; and AUgcmelne 
Zeitung of 2Dth March and 11th June, 1838.) It was the 
knowledge of tins depression of the Dead Sea which led me to 
suspect that Balir Assal might, in like mariner, be beloiv the level 
of the ocean. 
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called a sea ; the other fresh water, and is the haunt 
of hippopotami and crocodiles.”* 

The next river in succession to the Ilawash is tho 
Doho, Wabbi-Shcbeyli or Haines’s River, which has 
some of its sources on the eastern edge of the Abessi- 
nian table-land, and others in the mountain country of 
Ilurrur'or I^arar. This river likewise has no outlet 
into the Indian Ocean, but passing along tho coast 
behind Makdishu and Rrawa, is lost in Lake Balli, 
within one degree north of the equator. 

As far as about the ninth degree of North latitude 
the basin of the Nile is thus well defined, being shut in 
by the conterminous basins of tho Milli and Hawash and 
of the Wabbi. Before proceeding to the consideration of 
its limits furtlier south, it may bo well to take a general 
survey of the groat table-land of north-eastern Africa. 

It is only of late years that the true character of 
the elevated regions commonly known by the generic 
designation of Ilabcsh or Abessiuia has been a.sccr- 
tained. Formerly this country was iiyagincd to consist 
of a succession pf terraces rising one above the other, 
the lowest bein'g near the Red Sea and the highest in 
Enarca, Avhci’e the water-partjng betw'een the Nile and 
the rivers running tow’ards the Indian Ocean was sup- 
posed to exists Dr. Ruppell Avas tho first to demon- 
strate the erroneous nature of this opinion. From his 
section of the country between the. Red Sea at Mas- 
soAvah and the Upper Bridge over tho Abai, ,Avhich Avas 
j)ub]ishcd in the Monabberkhte of tho Geographical 
Strabo, book xvi., c. iv., § 14. 
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Society of Berlin, it is manifest that so far from tlic 
land rising in terraces as it recedes from the coast, its 
summit lino is on the seaward side, and that the general 
fall of the land is towards the interior. When in Abes- 
sinia I was enabled to continue Dr. lluppell's section 
from north to south as far as the extreme southern 
bend of the Abai at Melka Furi in abotit 10° Nortli- 
latitude, and also to draw an east and west section from 
Tadjurrah in 43° East longitude to Bandja in Agau- 
mider, in about 36° 30' East longitude, not far from 
the valley of the Abai in that direction. 

From tliese sections, ’which, together with one IVorn 
the Takkazyc to the Goang or Atbara by Baron Tli. 
von Heuglin, are given in the plate facing this page, it 
appears that at Ilalai, at the summit of Mount Taranta, 
not more than eighteen geographical miles from Zulla 
(Adulc) near Massowah, the edge of the table-land 
has an absolute elevation of 862.5 Engli.sb feet, Avhieh 
gives a rise of 1 in 12,7, — equal to an angle of 4° 30' 
— to the eastern §lope of the table-land, or (as it in;i,y bo 
more correctly called) broad mountain-chain of Abes-" 
sinia. On the other hand, we find that"at Kbavtuin, at 
the junction of the Blue llivcr with the Nile, in nearly 
the same latitude as Ilalai, ainl at a distance of about 
420 geographical miles from that place, ^be elevation of 
the Kilo is 1188 feet above the sea. Ilencc the fall in 
that direction is'oiily 1 in 343,7, which gives 10' as the 
angle of the w’cstern counter-slope towards the interior 
of the continent. Conscijucntly, on a lino talong the 
fifteenth parallel of North latitude, tlio eastern slojic of 
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the Abessinian mountain-chain towards the sea is to 
the western counter-slope towards the Nile as 29 to 1. 
This proportion may perhaps be rated too high in con- 
sequence of being estimated on a direct line from east 
to Avcst, instead of oh a line corresponding with the 
courses of the principal rivers from south-east to north- 
w'cst. We possess, however, the means of determining 
the proportion in this direction also. Khartum, *at 
an elevation of 1188 feet, lies very nearly to the north- 
west of Melka-Kuyu, the ford oyer the Hawfish on the 
Avay fronj Tadjurrah to Shoa, where the absolute eleva- 
tion of the river is about 2200 feet. The height 
of the eastern edge of the table-laud on the summit of 
the Cliakka mountains behind Ankdbar, the capital of 
Shoa, which is not far out of the direct line between 
Khartum and Mclka-Kuyu, is 9000 feet ; and as this 
spot is thirty-eight geographical miles from Mclka- 
Kuyti, we have a rise of 1 in 38,83 for the eastern 
slope, equal to an angle of r' 41'. On the other hand, 
the distance from the summit of the Chakka moAintains 
•to ICharfiim being about 590 miles, the fall of the 
counter-slope is*l in 460, equal to an angle of 7' 30"; 
so that the pro})ortion of the two slopes is as 11,8 to 1. 

It Avill be observed that in the latter of those estima- 
tions the rise o^ the eastern slope is not taken from the 
level of the sea, but from that of the Hawash, Avhich has 
an elevation of 22(^0 feet above the ocean ; that ri\"or 
being hero the recipient of the waters of the eastern 
slope, as the Nile is of those of the Avesteni counter- 
slope. The IlaAvash at Mclka-Kuyu is distant from the 
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sea about 200 miles, wliich gives a fall of 1 in 550, 
equal to an angle of 6 ' 15 ", for the eastward dip of tlio 
comparatively low desert country between the Hawasli 
and the Indian Ocean, inhabited by the Beduin Dankali 
or Affar tribes. 

As regards the counter-slope of the Abessinian chain, 
it would seem that the fall of the land towards the 
Nile in the western portion of it is considerably greater 
than it is in the eastern ; so that the surface of the 
table-land, or broad summit of the mountain-chain, 
approaches more nearly to a level than if the slope 
Averc the same throughout. It is certain, however, that 
the table-land nowhere forms an absolute level, and tliat 
the general dip westward commences from its extrcnio 
eastern limit. 

The table-land of Eastern Africa may, in the most 
general way, be compared to the Indian Peninsula and 
to South America, but with this difference. In those 
two portions of the globe, the Western (Jhants and the 
Cordilleras of the Andes present their principal accli- 
vities towards the west, and thence slope gradually 
eastwards ; whereas the African plateau rises abruptly 
on its eastern side and has its western counter-slope 
towards the interior of the continent and the valley of 
the Nile. Another point of difference is^that, Avhile the 
rivers which rise near the Avestern edge of the Ghauts 
and of the Andes take their courses oastAvards over the 
counter- slopes, at right angles with the water-parting, 
or nearly so, and discharge tlleir waters into the ocean ; 
the streams which hav'c their sources at the water- 
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parting of Eastern Africa flow in a general north-west- 
erly direction, and fall into the Nile ; which latter river 
skirts the lengthened western counter-slope, in its upper 
course appearing to be almost stagnant except during 
the rains, and to consist in the dry season of a series of 
swamps and lakes, rather than to form a continuous 
stream. 

The table-land itself may, as a whole, be described 
as a succession of extensive undulating plains, dipping 
very gradually towards the west and north-west, and 
intersected by numerous streams ; which, after a shoii 
course over the surface of the plateau, fall abruptly into 
decp-cut fissures or valleys, in which they soon reach a 
depression of 3000 to 4000 feet below the general level 
of the table-land. Tlie larger valleys are of consider- 
able width : that of the Abai, for example, in the 
south of the peninsula of Gddjam, is at least twenty-five 
miles between the extreme points \yhere it breaks from 
the table-land on either side. And as tho country is 
wild and irregular, it is easy for a traveller, who has 
not taken a comprehensive view of the entire region, 
and who finds himself shut up in such a valley with a 
mass of broken country surrojuiding him, to believe that 
in ascending from the river ho is crossing a mountiiin 
chain ; whereas, in reality, on arriving at the summit, 
ho has merely re<'^ched the continuation of tho table- 
land "which he had left on the oppo^te* side of the river. 
It is important to bear this in mind when perusing the 
works of travellers in Abessinia or countries of a similar* 
character, many of whom, under this erroneous im- 
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prcssion, describe mountains where mountains in the 
usual acceptation of the word do not exist. 

In addition to the irregularities of surface produced 
by the deep valleys of tlic rivers, tlic uniformity of the 
table-land is broken by loftier mountain masses, which 
in some parts, as in Samien, A’ugot, Lasta, Gddjain, 
Migcha, KaflTa, &c., attain an absolute height of 11,000 
to 15,000 feet, or even more, where snow, ice, and hoar- 
frost, arc often, if not always, seen. 

A remarkable peculiarity of most of the rivers 
joining the Nile, is that they have a circular course ; 
so that, after having formed a curve of greater or less 
extent, — mostly, as it would seem, round the isolated 
mountain-masses just alluded to, — they return upon 
themselves at a comparatively short distance fi’om their 
sources. As instances of this may be mentioned the 
Mareb, the Bollegas, the Ab.ai, the Gibbe, the Godjeb ; 
and as the geographer Claudius Ptolemy speaks of the 
smtr.s of the Mountains of the Moon, in which he 
places 4hc sources* of the Nile, it is not improbable that 
the head-stream of this river has a like cirevdar coui’sc 
round a lofty mountaiu-raass, similar in character to (ho 
snow-topped mountains of Bamicn and Kafta. This 
was my recorded opinion in 1846, before the snowy 
mountains Kilimandjaro and Kenia AvcrcNtalked of. I 
sec no reason to alter it now, in 1^59, that the lakes 
Tanganyika and Nyonza have became known. 

1 have already stated that the rivers of Abessinia, in 
tlie early part of their course. How over the level sur- 
face of the table-land, being little more than muddy 
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brooks, nearly -without water in the dry season, but 
overflowing their banks so as almost entirely to inundate 
the plain country during the rains. They escape from 
the plateau by precipitous falls of 80 or 100 feet or 
more, into fissures in tho rocky surface, at first only a 
few yards in breadth, but gradually opening to the ex- 
tent of several miles, down which tho stream hurriesnn 
a succession of falls and rapids, so as to descend several 
thousand feet in the course of a few miles. Of this 
rapid decrease in tho elevation of the bed of Abessinian 
streams, the following instances may be cited. Tho 
• Abfii, just above the cataract of Tis-Esdt or “ tho Smoke 
of Fire,” in the north-east of tho peninsula of Gddjam, 
is about 6000 feet above the sea, while at tho “Broken 
Bridge” only twenty-five miles lower down tho stream, 
its elevation is but 3852 feet ; so that in this short dis- 
tance it has descended more than 2000 foot, or eighty 
feet per mile ; and in the succeeding eighty miles of its 
I course, namely between tho Broken Bridge and tho ford 
pf the Derra Gallas, where I found ift elcvation^o be 
2.036 feet, it has a further fall of nearly a thousand 
feet. The ClAcha and Berdsa, two of tho head-streams 
of the Djamma, a principal tribiitary of the Abai, flow 
ovci- the plain on either side of AngoJalla, the Galla 
capital of Shoa,*at an absolute elevation of about 8500 
feet. At a distance* of only 100 miles.from Angolalla 
the Djamma joins the Abai a few miles below tho ford 
of the Derra Gallas just mentioned, which gives a fall 
of about 5600 foot or fifty-six feet per mile ; and of 
this fall as much as 1294 metres, or 4245 English feet. 
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was found by M. Rochet to exist within the short dis- 
tance of twelve leagues, being ns much as 140 feet per 

mi7e. 

Much misapprehension appears to prevail respecting 
the elevation of the bed of the Upper Nile. In the 
eighteenth volume of the “ Journal of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society” (p. 69). Mr. Frederick Ayrton, says 
‘‘ Bruce assigiTS to the plateau of Sennar an altitude of 
4000 feet, equal to 1220 mhtres, above the sea ; in 
which he is supported by the opinions of Rennell and 
Humboldt* (Ritter, “ Geography,” vol. ii., p. 251); ” atid 
at a recent meeting of that societyt, Mr. James Macqueen 
relied still on the authority of Bruce for the height of 
Khartiim. From the barometrical measurements of 
Chai.K, Uhle, and Russegger, between Cairo and Khar- 
tdin, and of Bovyak at the latter place, it results, how- 
ever, that the greatest elevation that CJin be attributed 
to Khartum is under 1200 feet. 

At the present moment, when such important dis-* 
covenes are being made in the regions of the Uppe? 
Nile, it is essential that correct opinions should be en- 
tertained respecting the fall of the Nile and its principal 
head-streams. With tins view I will give here the 
results of a comparison of the measurements of the 
four observers above-named ; to which are added those 

* Tills is repiidiat^jd by HumboliU biinself, who roproacbes Bruce 
with “giving to Khartum an elevation of 5041 feet instead of the 
true height, 1524 feet!” — Bee AmicMen der NasHi\ Bohn’s Trans- 
lation, p. 118. 

t See the Society’s “ Proceedings,” vol. iii., p. 212. 
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of Dovyak for the Tubiri at Gonddkoro, in 4° 44' North 
latitude ; of Russeggor for the Blue River as far as the 
junction of the Tuniat in 11° 13' North latitude, and of 
Ruppell and myself along the course of the Abai to its 
source in Mount Giesh, 

The observations of Professor Chaix between Cairo 
Sind Phiho, which were made between December, 184^, 
and February, 1847, give the following results :* — 



North latitude. 

Height above 
the eea in 
EnKlit'h f«et. 

J3alak, near Cairo 

30° 3' 

30 

Jictlrekhein, near Memphis 

29 51 

32 

r>enisiiof 

29 10 

69 

Djebel Teir 

28 53 

73 

Minieh 

28 G 

116 

Beni-Hassan 

27 5G 

136 

Rlioda, near Sheikh- Abn- Said 



151 

Sbeikh- Abu- Said 

27 42 

154 

Hanira, the port of Siut 

27 10 

154 

Akiniin 

2G 33 

183 



26 20 

188 

Between Bolicneh and Farshiit 

26 15 

192 

Keneli 

26, 10 


^Thebes ...• 

25 42 

223 

Esneh 

25 17 

264 

Kdfii • 

24 58 

288 

Ombos 

24 26 

295 

Between Ombos and Assuan 

— — 

315 

Assuan 

24 6 

342 

Phila3 

24 — 

405 


The observations made by Dr. TJhlo up the Nile, sis 
far as Wadi Hsilfa, during the winter of 1856-7, with 


* ‘^Journal uf the Royal Geographical Society,” vol. xix., p. 144. 
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an aneroid barometer, have been calculated by Dr. 
Dippe of Schwerin* as follows : — 



Nortli latitiulo. 

Height fthovo 
the uea in 
Eiigliah loot. 

( ;m ri) 

3m 3' 


A.ssUtin 

24 6 

401 


24 — • 

470 

rr22 



Wadi Jlalfa 

21 54 




Tho important measurements of llussegger have next 
to be considered. But before making use of them, a 
correction of thirty-two foot has to bo made throughout 
they being based on sixty-four feet as tho as,sumcd 
height of tho Nile, at Cairo, whereas it is in reality 
only thirty-two feet. With this correction, llusscggor’s 
measurements give : — 



iNgrth latitinh*. 

Height aVmve the sea 
in Eiiglirth toot. 

Assuan 

24“ 0' 

;K)2 

Korosko ^ 

22 JO 

418 

Wadi Haifa 

21 54 

100 *{r,4iinatodj, 

^^olib 

20 25 

5(;r) 

Don^'ola 

1!) 11* 

775 

Mtraiii 

18 20 

85:3 

ALu-ILinuncd 

1!) 28 

004 

lOI-Muklicirriff 

17 59 

1887 

Motaminudi 

10 40 

1411 

Kliartum 

15 35 » 

1408 

AVoadd Modineli 

14 34 

1507 

Seimar 

13, 37 

ii;i5 

Mck-ol-Leli, IslaiKUicar Iloscvivs 

12 10 

1880 

Junction of ilic Tuniat 

11 13 

1847 


* See Pct(!rmiinu’s Geoijraphinchf. Mltil<mh(n(/en, ISoH, j). 
377. 
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If we select Assuan as the point of comparison 
among the three observers just named, we find the 
height of that place to be — 

According to Chaix 342 feet 

Ilhle 401 „ 

„ Russegger .... 333 „ 

• and taking into account the earlier 
estimate of Caillaud, who made it . 346 „ 

we obtain a mean of 3.55 feet for the height of the Nile 
at Assuan, which is manifestly a close approximation to 
the truth. 

• Though Russegger’s measurement at Assuan is thus 
'socu to be somewhat too low, it may nevertheless be 
reasonably concluded that above Dongola, and espe- 
cially from El-Mukhoirriff upwards, his figures are too 
high. This is indeed an inference from the considera- 
tion of the fall of the stream alone. Between Cairo 
and Assuan the difierence of level is 323 (355-32) 
feet ; which, taking the length of the river between 
the two pojnts at 484 geographical miles, gives a fall of 
0.607 feet per mile for this the lower portion of the 
stream, in which there arc no rapids. But just above 
Assuan is the first cataract (as it is called), with a 
fall of about eighty feet on a length of four miles ; 
and between thjs and Khartiim are several similar 
“cataracts;” so'that^n this portion of jts course the 
• river must necessarily have a greater fall than it has 
within the limits of Egypt. 

No\v, Wadi Haifa lies 167 feet higher than Assuan, 
and is distant from it 208 miles; so that the fall here 


1 ) 
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is 0.8M feet per mile. Again, Eharttim lies eiglity-two 
feet above Metammieh, and ninety-eight miles further 
up ; whence the fall between these two places is O.ssn 
feet per mile. If then, on these data, we assume O.s 
feet per mile as tlie average fall of the Nile within 
Nubia, it results that Khaitiim, which is 75.'5 miles 
^stant from Wadi Haifa, must lie 604 feet higher than 
this latter place, and consequently 1126 feet above the 
sea. Remarkably enough, this is almost identically the 
height which Russegger himself gave in the first 
instance to Khartilm, from the temperature of boiling 
water, namely 1130 feet,* but which he subsequently 
abandoned in favour of his barometrical measurements. f 

That Russcgger’s earlier estimate is the more correct 
is still better proved by the series of barometrical 
observations regularly made at Khartiim, from June to 
November, 1852, by M. Dovyak ; which, on being calcu- 
lated by Professor Kreil of Vienna,^ give the startling 
result that the height of Khartiim above the sea is only 
138 toises, or 862 English feet ! We may ln^Avcver rest 
assured that this measurement is as much too low as 
that of Russegger is too high. It would give to the 
Nile between Khartdm«and Wadi Haifa a fall of 0.«7 
feet per mile ; wliich is much less than the fall of the 
stream in Egypt, without taking into Jlccount the rapids 

* See Ijoonhald and Bronn’s Jahrlmch fur Mineraloyie, &c.,, 
1840, p. . 

f Sec his Eeisen^ &c., vol. ii., part 1, p. 644. 

X See Sitzunyherichte der Kaiserl Akad. d. Wimnschafteriy 1857, 
vol. XXV., p. 476. 
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in the upper portion. But if we assume the mean of 
the two results, namely 1187.# feet, as the 

height of Khartiim, the averago fall between that city 
and Wadi Haifa will be O.m feet per mile, wliich is but 
a trifle in excess of the average of 0.8, already deduced 
from the fall between two portions of the entire distance. 

The mean of 1188 feet may therefore be safely 
adopted as the approximate elevation of Khartilm ; and 
correcting from this Russegger’s other heights between 
El-MukhoirriflTand Khartdm, and thence along the Blue 
River, and joining on to them the observations of 
Ruppell and myself up the Abai, we obtain the follow- 
ing results : — 



North latitude. 

Height above the sea 
in English feet. 



17" 59' 
IG 40 

15 55 

14 04 

13 37 

12 10 

11 13 ' 

9 55 

9 52 

10 12 
.11 13 

10 57 

1082 X 

1106 ) 

1188/ 

1262 > Russegger 
1310 ( 

1334 \ 

1542 > 

2316) 

2815/ ^ 1 

2!)3r»f 

3852 ) 

6270 Ruppcll 
8770 Beke 

Metaininich 

Khartum 

Woadtl Mod inch 

Sou liar 

Mok-oI~Lcli, imar lloscrres 

♦Iinic.t.ion ()i» the ^Pumat 

Ikiso ( Alelka Furi) 

riihan (^Alelkii Kiiki^ 

Dorra ^Sliebal^ 

Moia (Broken Bridge) ............ 

Lake Tsana 

Source of the Abai 



For the Wliite R^or our materials are but scanty. 
There is, first, Russegger’s determination of the height of 
•El-Ais, in 13" 15' North latitude, namely, 252 feet above 
Khartiiin, or 1440 feet above the sea; and next, the 
important series of barometrical observations made by 

D 2 
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M. Dovyak at Gonddkoro, in 4“ 44' N orth latitude, during 
a whole year, from January 1853, to January 1854. 
These observations, which, like those at Khartiim, have 
been calculated by Professor Kreil,* give to Gonddkoro 
a relative height above Khartiim of 113 toiscs, or 723 
feet, or an absolute height of 251 toises, or 1605 feet. 
Having already assumed the mean of 1188 feet as the 
elevation of Khartiim above the sea, it would be wrong 
io receive as an independent result M. Dovyak’s abso- 
lute height of Gonddkoro, especially as it is hardly 
possible that in the great distance between the two 
places the fall of the river should not be more than 417 
feet. It will be better to adopt (but of course only 
provisionally) the difference which tlie observer himself 
establishes, namely, 723 feet ; and this difference, added 
to 1188 feet, the mean elevation of Khartiim, gives 
1911, or in round numbers 1900 feet, for the approxi- 
mate height of Goiiddkoro above the ocean. 

The eastern edge of the Abessinian table-land has 
been clearly trftccd as far as the ninth parallel of Nortli 
latitude, to which distance it forms the water-parting 
between the basins of the Nile and the Hawash. How 
much further it extends southward our present know- 
ledge scarcely enables us absolutely to determine. But 
we may safely regard it as reaching beyond the equator. 
Judging from the observations of £faptain Short, who in 
1849 ascended the river Juba about 270 miles from its 
mouth, where he saw to the westward (about 60 miles 
distant) what he believed to be a range of snowy moun- 
* See page 35. 
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tains ; and from the explorations of the missionaries 
Krapf and Rebmann, the former of whom, in 1849, saw 
a lofty mountain named Kenia or Kignia, also covered 
with snow, the position of which may be approximately 
placed in 1® South latitude and 38® 30' East longitude ; 
while the latter in 1848 discovered the snowy mountain 
Kilimandjaro in 3° 30' South latitude and 37“ East longJS’ 
tilde ; it may be reasonably concluded that all these snowy 
mountains are connected with the broad mountain range 
of Eastern Africa, of which the Abessinian table-land 
forms the northern portion. These are the “ Mountains 
of the Moon ” of Ptolemy, and they form the water- 
parting between the basin of the Nile and those of the 
rivers flowing into the Indian Ocean, namely the Juba 
or Govind, the Dana or Ozi, the Adi or Sabaki, the 
I’angaui or Ilufu, and the Kingani or Mukondogo ; which, 
if not yet traced to their respective sources, are never- 
tlieless sufficiently well known to eifable us to determine 
the general limits of their respective basins, and there- 
liy to close in the system of the Nile infthis dii'ection. 

The continuatipn of tho coast-range, or “ Mountains 
of the Moon,” was crossed as far south as 7® 30' South 
latitude, by Captains Burton ‘and Speke, as already 
mentioned.''' In that parallel, however, the limits of 
the basin of the’Nile, including Lake Nyanza, appear 
to bo passed, the water-parting lying soipewhere about 
' 4® South latitude. On the assumption that Lake 
Tanganyika docs not communicate with the Nile 
(though this cannot be positively asserted), the watcr- 

• Heep. 17. 
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will proceed along Captain Speke’s “ Mountains 
pf the Moon f and the extreme south-western limit of 
%he basin of this rirer may consequently be laid down 
as crossing the equator On about the twenty-eighth 
meridian. 

Here we are brought into that portion of the 
n^fncan continent which is least known, and where 
consequently it is not in our power to assert anything, 
except generally that in about the third parallel of 
north latitude the head-streams of the Congo or Zaire 
extend probably to near the twenty-fifth meridian, Dr. 
Barth having heard of a large river flowing westward 
in that parallel, and 23® East longitude. Beyond this, ' 
northward, as far as the eighth parallel, the Nile must 
in Hko manner be inclosed by the basins of the Benuo 
and the Shary. But, about 80® North latitude and 24° 
East longitude, the Ada flowing to the east, according 
to that traveller, in confirmation of the received opinion, 
shows that the water-paitiug there lies much further 
towards the west than it does in the regions more to 
the south. North* of this, the rivers of Wadai are 
understood to flow in a westerly direction, so that this 
kingdom is excluded from the basin of the Nile. On 
the other hand we may comprise within it Darfur, 
Kordofan, and some of the neighbouring negro countries. 

As far as our means of information have permitted, 
the various head-streams which by their union form the 
river of Egypt have now been followed up towards their 
sources, and the physical character of the regions in 
which these head-streams originate has been described. 
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Tho conterminous hydrographical systems of the African 
continent hare also been investigated, and the limits of 
the basin of the Nile thereby so circjunscribed and 
defined, as to render it impossible for any material error 
to exist. In the “ General Map of the Basin of the 
Nile” accompanying the present work, these limits are 
approximatively laid down ; being almost identical with 
those marked in a similar map, drawn by my friend Dr. 
Petermann in August, 1849, and given to the late Mr. 
George R. Gliddon for insertion in his “ Hand-Book to 
the Panorama of the Nile.” 

• We have now to trace the steps by which, from the 
earliest ages down to the present time, we have arrived 
at the knowledge wo possess of this still mysterious 
river. 



CHAPTER III. 

EARLY NILOTIC DISCOVERY. 

Egypt, according to the terse expression of Herodotus, 
is the gift of the Nile. To speak, therefore, of the Nile 
vithin the limits of Egypt, is to speak of Egypt itself. 
It is only after having followed tho river upwards 
beyond the Egyptian territory, where its course lies ' 
through unknown, desert, or uninhabited regions, that 
discovery may be said to commence. But who shall 
trace the progress of discovery of the Upper Nile during 
the earhest ages 1 Expeditions, warlike or otherwise, 
into the countries of the south, may be vaguely alluded, 
to by poets and historians, or traced in the carved 
records of Egypt herself ; but nothing definite can be 
concluded from such imperfect and insufficient memo- 
rials. No better summary of tho history of early 
Nilotic discovery can perhaps be given, than that 
placed by the poet Lucan in the mouth of tho priest 
Achoreus, when questioned by the Roman conqueror of 
Egypt 

Cesar’s d^^re to know our Nilus’ spring 
Possessed the Egyptian, Persian, Grecian king. 

No ago but strived to future time to teach 
This skill : none yet his hidden nature reach. 
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Philip’s great son, Memphis’ most honoured king, 

Sent to earth’s utmost botindsi to find Nile’s spring, 

Choice Ethiops ; they trod the sun-burnt ground 
Of the hot zone, md there was no Nilus found. 

The furthest west our great Scsostris saw, 

Whilst captive kings did his proud chariot draw ; 

Yet there your Bhodamis and Padus spied, 

Before our Nile’s hid fountain he descried. 

The mad Cambyses to the eastern lands 

And long-lived people came : his famished bands, 

Quite spent, and with each other’s slaughter fed, 

Returned ; thou, Nile, yet undiscovered.* 

♦ 

. It is only natural that tho origin of this great river 
■ should have been a question of interest, not merely to 
the inliabitants, but to every intelligent and inquiring 
foreigner who might visit that country. The geographer 
Strabo, when arguing in favour of Homer’s acquaintance 
with the Niloj very pertinently contends that the best 
known peculiarities of a country are those which have 
something of the nature of a paradox, and aro therefore 
likely to attract general attention. “ Of this kind (he 
says) are the rising of tho Nile and the alluvial deposit 
at its mouth. There is nothing in tho whole country 
to which travellers in Egypt so,immediately direct their 
inquiries as the character of the Nile ; nor do the 
inhabitants possess anything else equally wonderful and 
curious, of which to^ inform foreigners ; for, in fact, to 
give them a description of the river^ is* to lay open to 
their view every main characteristic of the country. 


* Lucan, lib. x., rera. 268-283 ; May’s translation. 
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It. ia tlie question put before every other by those who 
have never seen Egypt themselves."* The truth of 
these expressions is evidenced by the earliest Greek 
traveller on record, “ the father of History,” who was 
minutely particular in his inquiries as to the; nature and 
origin of the Nile. And Strabo’s account of Eudoxus 
Utf Cyzicus, a traveller into Egypt in the reign of 
Euergetes II. — who, being a learned man, and much 
interested in the peculiarities of difierent countries, 
made interest with the king and his ministers on the 
subject, espeddUy for exploring the Nile,^ — reads 
more like an incident at the divan of the Turkish pashas 
of Egypt in the nineteenth century, than one at the ’ 
court of the Ptolemies two centuries anterior to the 
commencement of the Christian era. 

The first authentic record of a journey undertaken 
to discover, if not the sources, at least the upper course 
of the Nile, is that of the historian Herodotus. After 
fruitless inquiries in Lower Egypt, he tells usj that he 
went in person, as far as Elephantine to m?ike obser- 
vations and collect information. Before noticing the 
results of his investigations, I will a<fvert to the state- 
ment made to the traveller by the registrar of Minerva’s 
treasury at Sais, that there wore two mountains, named 
Crophi and Mophi, rising into sharp* peaks, situated 
between the city of Syene in Thelyiis and Elephantine ; 

* “ Geography” ot Strabo, book I., chap, ii,, § 29. Hamilton 
and Falconer’s translation, vol. i., p. 57. 

t Ibid., book II., chap, iii., <§ 4. Vol i., p. 149. 

{ Euterpe, 28. 
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and that the sources of the Nile issued from between 
those mountains, half of the water flowing over Egypt 
and to the north, and the other half over Ethiopia and 
to the south. 

The Greek traveller has been ridiculed for giving 
credence to so absurd a story. But from his own 
statement it is evident that he placed no faith in it, il* 
indeed its relater believed it himself. The fable how- 
ever possesses no little importance if rightly considered. 
It has been ingeniously argued by a recent traveller in 
Egypt that, to the inhabitants of that country, a' con- 
vulsion, lik^ that of the first cataract, in the face of 
their calm and majestic river, must have seemed the 
very commencement of its existence, the struggling 
into life of what afterwards becomes so mild and bene- 
ficent ; and that if they heard of a river Nile further 
south, it was but natural for them to think it could not 
be their own river. The granite range of Syeno formed 
their Alps — the water-parting of their world. If a 
stream ejjisted on the opposite side, they imagined that 
it flowed in a contrary direction into the ocean of the 
south.* But Mr. Stanley does not go on to show how 
the Egyptian priesthood may l*avo improved this vulgar 
notion, and elevated it into an article of religious belief, 
by dogmatically placing here the origin of their sacred 
river, the birthplaqp of Hapi-Mu. Hence, to the 
ordinary native enquirer, as well as. to^the inquisitive 
foreigner, the ready answer would have been such as 


Sec “ Sirifii and Palestine,” by Rev. A. P. Stanley, p. 43. 
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t)ie priost of Sais ^ve to the Halicamassian tmveller ; 
though to the initiated it might have been very different. 
Herodotus, -without troubling himself to unravel a mys- 
tery which was evidently an imposture, went himself to 
Elephantine, and there obtained correct information 
concerning the further course of the river. The result 
his inquiries was that the Nile was known from that 
place upwards to the country of the Autonfoli, a distance 
of four months’ journey ; and he adds the remarkable 
statement that “the ijver flows from the west and the 
setting sun, but beyond this no one is able to speak 
with certainty, for the rest of the country is desert by- 
reason of the excessive heat.”* 

Without stopping to discuss the precise position of 
the country of the Automoli, it will be sufiBcient to 
observe that, according to Herodotus, it lay along the 
main stream of the Nile, and that beyond it the river 
came from the west ; a description which can only 
apply -to the Bahr-el-Abyad in 9“ North latitude, and 
to its great western arm, the Keilak or Bahr-eJ-Ghazal. 

The information obtained by the Greek traveller re- 
spectijig the further courae of the Nile, is not however 
restricted to what has just been stated. He rolatcs-j- on 
the authority of Etearchus, king of the Ammonians 
(reported it is true second-haiyl), how certain Nasa- 
monians undertook a journey of discovery across the 
deserts of Libya ; .and that, having passed through the 
inhabited country, and then the region infested by wild 


* Euterpe, 31. 
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beasts, they crossed the desert, making their way to- 
wards the west. After a journey of many days, they saw 
some trees growing in a plain, and while gathering the 
fruit they were seized and carried away by some dimi- 
nutive men, whose language they did hot understand. 
In this state of captivity they traversed vast morasses, 
and arrived at a city, whose inhabitants were of the 
same diminutive size and quite black, and all of them 
necromancoi*s. This city was situated on the shore of 
a large river running from west to east, in which wore 
crocodiles. How long the Nasamonians wex’e detained 
fti captivity is not stated, but eventually they returned 
safe to their own country. King. Etearchus conjectured 
tlurt the river described by the travellers was the Nile ; 
and Herodotus entertained the same opinion. 

Imperfect as is still our knowledge of the Upper 
Nile, we are not warranted in assuming that Herodotus 
may not have possessed at least an equal amount of 
information with ourselves. His narrative beara the 
Sjjtamp of good faith, and we are bound* to receive it as 
a reflection of thg truth, if not absolutely true in all its 
details. ^ 

That the Nile comes from the west is an opinion 
prevalent at the present day among tho inhabitants of 
the valley of it^ main stream. M. Ferdinand Werne,* 
when ascending the Bahr-el-Abyad, passed by the con- 
fluence of the 13ahr-el-Ghazal, where* he was told by 

* “ Expedition zur Entdeckung dcr Qnellen des Weissen Nil,” 
p. 131. 
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aouttfe negro soldiers of Kwtafa Bey that the latter river 
came from, the country of the Moghrebins, which appears 
to Imve been understood as meaning Barbary. This 
error, on the part of either M. Weme or his informants, 
is evidently the same as that which produced the incor- 
rect description of the Upper Nile given to Pliny by 
■^uba, king of Mauritania. The Arabic term 
mo^hreby means simply tite mst ; so that “ Moghrebin ” 
is nothing more than an inhabitant of any western 
country. No doubt the expression has been specially 
applied to the extreme north-western regions of Africa, 
known to Europeans under the general designation of 
Barbary ; and it has even passed over into Europe,' 
where Algarve J1 al-gharb) is the name of the 
southern portion of the kingdom of Portugal. But it is 
almost certain tljat the expression was first applied to 
some country very much nearer Egypt and Arabia. 
Wherever the original , country of the Moghrebins may 
have been, the people to whom the appellation was 
given have always borne throughout the . Ejist the 
character of necromancers, just as the inhabitants of 
the city reached by the Nasamonians. 

The traveller Burcbhardt has recorded some par- 
ticulars respecting the Tekayrne or negro pilgrims of 
Central Africa, which may help us materially in the 
elucidation of this subject. HorStates that Tekrury, 
the singular of this appellation, is not derived from a* 
counti’y called Tekrur, as is generally supposed in the 
East, w'hereby aU the Arabian geographers have been 
misled ; but from the verb tdkorror, signifying 
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“ to multiply, renew, sift, purify, invigorate i.e, their 
religious sentiments, by the study of the sacred book 
and by pilgrimage. The appellation is bestowed on all 
negroes who come from the west in search of learning 
or for the Hadj, of whatever country they may bo. 
They do not call themselves by this name of Tekrury, 
which many of them assured him they never heard 
until they reached the limits of Darfur. All these 
pilgrims can read and write a little, and they all belong 
to the class styled Faky (plural Fakiha).* He addsf 
that in Africa, as well as Arabia, wherever the black 
Fakys pass, the country-people are eager to possess 
amulets of their writing, which are supposed to possess 
greater virtue than those of any other class of pilgrims. 
In order to show that these Tekajrne do not necessarily 
come from any far-distant country in the west, the 
same traveller informs us| that, of a party of five whom 
ho joined on his road from Shendy to Taka, three were 
natives of Bornu, while one was from Darfur, and 
another eyen from Kordofan. These Tekayrne or 
Moghrebins, then, are negroes fi-om almost any portion 
of the interior ol” Africa west of the Bahr-el-Abyad, 
whose superior learning has (ae is usual) caused them 
to be regarded by the people of Egy|)t and Arabia as 
cunning men or wizaids, and therefore necromancers. 

As we are now well assured that the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
» runs to the south of Kordofan and Darfiir, the pilgrims 


* “ Travels in Nnbiaj” p. 406. f Ibid., p. 413. 

t Ibid., p. 364. 
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which cottntries aipi^iopked on as necromancers by 
the Egyptians, like those from regions further west ; we 
j^ve only to assume that the Nasamonian explorers 
did not turn w^tward till after they had traversed the 
inhabited country and also the region infested by wild 
beasts, that is to say only while crossing the desert, — 
and the words of Herodotus literally taken do not war- 
rant more ; and the reasonable conclvmion will be that 
the “large river running from west to east,” to which 
they were taken, was the upper course of this western 
arm of the Nile. 

Although some time before the visit of Herodotus, 
Egypt had been thrown open to foreigners, the natives 
themselves, like the modern Chinese, who resemble them 
in many respects, appear to have felt little interest in 
anything beyond the limits of their own country. After 
the conquest of Egypt by Alexander, and the occupation 
of its throne by; the Greek Ptolemies and subsequently 
by the Roman Cassars, another order of things prevailed, 
and Egypt with its capital Alexandria became one of 
the centres of intellectual attraction. With the spread 
of knowledge, and the consequent liberation of the mind 
from superstitious preconceptions, the Nile was no longer 
merely the sacred river of Egypt ; and its course beyond 
the limits of that country became a subject of investiga- 
tion and discussion among the learned men of that and 
other nations. 

We are far from being acquainted with all that the' 
ancients knew on this subject, and must content our- 
selves with the examination of that portion, probably a 
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very small one, of their knpwlodge which has been 
handed down to us. 

Our first authority is Eratosthenes, who flourished in 
the latter half of the third century before Christ, aibout 
two centuries after Herodotus. In the fragments of his 
writings preserved by Strabo, we find no account of the 
upper course of the Nile ; but, after describing the main 
stream below Meroo, he says: — “Two rivers empty 
themselves into it, which issue out of some lakes towards 
the cast, and encircle Meroe, a considerable island. One 
of these rivers is called Astaboras, flowing along the 
e'asteru side of the island. The other is the Astapus, 
or as some call it Astasobas. But the Astapus 
[Astasobas] is said' to be another river which issues out 
of some lakes in the south, and that this river forms 
nearly the body of the Nile, which flows in a straight 
line, and that it is filled by the summer rains ; that 
above the confluence of the Astaboras and the Nile, at 
a distance of 700 stadia, is Meroe, a city having the 
i^mo name as the island ; and that there is another 
island above Merj»e, occupied by the fugitive Egyptians, 
who revolted in the time of Psammetichus, and are called 
Sembritae or foreigners. Theif sovereign is a queen, 
but they obey the King of Mero6.”'*^ 

In this description of Eratosthenes I suspect an error, 
introduced most probably by his copyist. Strabo. The 
'statement that “ the Astapus is said to he another river,” 

* Strabo, b, XVII,, o. I, § 2. Hamilton and Falconer’s Trans- 
latioii. 

t*: 
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coniing from the south, is anything but intelligible, 
when considered with the context. The proper cou- 
Blaruction appears to be that the author, after having 
asserted the/«c^ (which is confirmed by Ptolemy, and 
cannot be disputed) tliat the Astapus is the river on 
the western side of Meroti, intended to explain that 
some persons called the Astapus by the name of 
Astasobas, but in his opinion erroneously ; for that the 
Astasohas (not “ Astapus,” as written by Strabo) is by 
others, and with troth, said to be another river, issuing 
out of some lakes in the south ; that is to say, the main 
stream of the Nile itself above the junction of the 
Astapus or Blue River. 

The order in which the three names, Astaboras, Asta- 
pus and Astasobas, are placed by that most correct 
geographer Artemidorus, who flourished in the ago 
between Eratosthenes and Ptolemy, speaks strongly in 
favour of tliis construction. I may add a curious fact, 
not to say in confirmation, but as a remarkablo coin- 
cidence. Assuming the Sobat, M. Russeggor’s “ White 
River,”* to have been known to the .early Greek geo- 
graphers of Egypt, and to have been regarded by them 
as the upper course of t*ho Nile ; and assuming also tlic 
initial portion of the three names — “ Asta ” — to mean 
river ; we have this close corr^pondenco between their 
ancient and mwdern appellations :-2-Ast’ A doras,Atbara; 
Ast’ Apus, Abai • Asta-Noias, Sobat. 


Bee page 14. 
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The accompanying woodcut ' renders intelligible the 
statement of Eratosthenes, as explained by me, that the 
river on the ivest side of Mcroe boro two different 
names. As’ is there shown, the main stream, after the 



junction of the AMapus (Blue River) and the Astasobas 
(White River), may be called, by either of those two 
names, according to the side from which it is viewed. 
This is the converse of the much-mooted question, now 
at length set at rest for ever, which of those two streams 
•should be regarded as the upper coqrse of the Nile. 
The Astasobas was the direct stream of the White River 
or Nile ; but the inhabitants of Meroe not unnaturally- 
contended for the supremacy of their Astapus, in like 
manner as the Axumites once did for their Takkazyo, 
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and as the modern Abessinians do for their Abai. But 
sdence steps in, and unfeelingly decides that, though 
the. main stream of a river may be regarded as the 
lower course of any one of its affluents, as deceiving it ; 
it does not follow that one particular affluent shall bo 
regarded as the upper course of its recipient, to the ex- 
clusion of others possessing as great or greater natural 
claims to that distinction. 

About a century after Eratosthenes, Artemidorus, 
apparently copying Agatharchides, w'ho immediately 
preceded liim and who had written a work on the Ery- 
threan sea now unfortunately lost, is quoted by Strabo^" 
as merely saying that “near Meroe is the confluence of 
the Astaboras, the Astapus and the Astasobas, with the 
Nile.” This has led some geogi’aphers of modern times 
to regard the Astasobas as a separate river, but to 
identify it with the-Mareb. After the explanation just 
given, it will be manifest that Artemidorus was merely 
giving a succinct summary of the information furnished 
by Eratosthenes, which was too well known* to all ge<i- 
graphers and learned men at Alexandria to require 
special detail. 

The intimate acquaintance of Artemidorus with the 
general subject of the Nile and its several affluents, and 
the consequent improbability t)f his feeing in error in 
this particulai", are placed bcyolid doubt by his de- 
scription of the bifurcation of the Mareb as a “ branch" 
of the Astaboras,” with which fact wo have only just 


* Book XVI., c. 4, § 8. 
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now beconie acquainted. The whole of the passage 
cited by Strabo from the writings of Artemidorus, which 
like those of AgatWchides exist only in fragments 
preserved by other authors, is very curious and highly 
instructive. In describing the western coast of the 
Arabian Gulf, after mentioning “ two mountains called 
the Bulls from their resemblance at a distance to those 
animals,” he proceeds thus : — “ Then follows another 
mountain, on which is a temple of Isis built by Sesostris ; 
then an island planted with olive-trees and at times 
overflowed. This is followed by the city Ptojemais, 
hear the hunting-grounds of the elephants, founded by 
Eumodes, who was sent by Philadelphus to the hunting- 
ground. lie enclosed, without the knowledge of the 
inhabitants, a kind of peninsula with a ditch and wall ; 
and by his courteous address gained over those who 
were inclined to obstruct the work, and instead of ene- 
mies made them his friends. In the intervening space, 
a branch of the river Astaboras discharges itself. It has 
its source in a lake, and empties part of its waters here, 
but the larger portion it contributeaHo the Nile. Then 
follow six islands called Latomiao [i. e. stone-quarries] ; 
after these the Sabaitio moutA, as it is called, and in 
the inland parts a fortress built by Suchus.”* 

The accompanying odtline of the coast thus described 
by Artemidorus, is Copied from the East India Com- 
pany’s Chart of the Red Sea. When we compare the* 
passage from the ■“ Sailing Directions for the Red Sea” 


* Strabo, book XVI., c. iv., §§ 7, 8. 
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W.Gaptains Moresby and Elwon, immediately preceding 
that already quoted by me in page 7, with the descrip- 
tion given by Artemidorus twenty centuries ago, we 
cannot but bo amazed at the minute accuracy with 
which that-description answers to the state of things at 
the present day. 

It must be premised that the Indian survey was made 
from south to north, while the description of Artemi- 
dorus is from north to south. . After describing Core 
Nowarat (called Port Momington by Lord Valentia), 
with the islands about it (Wellesley Islands) and Has 
Shakkul, the surveyors proceed in the following terms " 
— “N. 54 W., miles from Has Shakkul is Ras 
Assease, the coast between forming a deep bay Avith 
soundings of twelve to six or five fathoms. From two to 
three miles west of Ras Shakkul are the two Amarat 
Islands ; they are low and sandy with a few bushes on 
them . . . ; Between these and the cape land is a pas- 
sage to Aggeeg Seggeer, a small island in the bottom of 
the Bay, bearing S. W. by W. 6^ miles from Ra^ Shakkul. 
This island, with a spiall tongue of land to the westward 
of it, forms an anchorage in five or four fathoms, and half 
a mile from the beach &re some wells dug in the sand, 
containing brackish water in the dry season. About 
one mile from the beach, in th& direction of Quoin Hill, 
ai’e some remarkable ruins in a •straight narrow lino, 
1 ,J mile in length* and from twenty to sixty feet wide ; 
they are situated upon raised ground sloping from the' 
centre to either side, and there are many giavcs. About 
51 miles N. W. by N. of the tongue of laud at Aggcog 
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Soggeer, is a similar one running to the north, called 
Barrat Dodom ; and from this tongue to Has Assease it 
is miles N. E.”* 

Whether the Has Mugda and Ras Mucdum of the 
chart bear at a distance any such resemblance to two 
bulls, as to justify the application of that name to them, 
is not noticed in the passage just cited. But the inter- 
vening space between them and Ras Assease is, without 
question, the spot where the Mareb or Khor-el-Gash, 
‘'a branch of the Astaboras,” used to discharge and 
perhaps still discharges a portion of its waters into the 
sea. Tho only explanation required with respect to 
this river is, that the lake spoken of by Artemidorus as 
its source, must be understood to mean the plain 
country of Taka, which during the rainy season (as 
we are informed by Burckhardt) resembles a lake, its 
whole surface becoming a sheet of water, varying in 
depth from two to three feet, and remaining in this 
state about a month. 

, Ras Assease itself, in Arabic (’cwJs), the last 

headland before^ reaching Ptolemais Theron from the 
iiorth, corresponds precisely in position, and scarcely 
loss in name, with the mountain on which Sesostris is 
said to have built a temple of Isis. Tho island planted 
with olives anh at times overflowed, is represented 
either by one of tl» Amarat Islands nr of those at 
Barrat Dodom. Captains Moresby and Elwon’s descrip- 
tion of the remarkable ruins in a sti’aight narrow line, 


* “ S.tiling Directions for tlic Red Sea” (bondon, 1841), p. 1(52. 
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(me tiaile and a half in length, enclosing the small tongue 
of Itod at Aggeeg Seggeer, correspond so exactly with 
tihe ditch and wall constructed by Buinedes to enclose 
the peninsula on whi(dii he formed his settlement of 
Ptolemais, as to leave not the slightest possibility of 
question as to their identity. The six Latomise or 
Quarry Islands, are as clearly represented by the 
islands in Core Nowarat and Eree Island ; in which 
latter, as well as in that called Badoor or Aggeeg 
Kebeer, the Indian Navy surveyors found many “tanks 
cut out of the solid rock.” 

Identifications of places made under preconceived 
notions are rarely to bo depended on. It is therefore 
due to Captains Moresby and Ifilwon to explain’ that, 
far from imagining the small tongue of land at Aggeeg 
Seggeer to be the peninsula on which Ptolemais Theron 
was founded, they identified that city, both in their 
chart and at page 159 of their “Sailing Directions,” 
with some ruins in coral rock discovered by them on 
Eree Island, whifth ruins will probably on examination, 
prove to be some of the quarries (latogiim) from which 
the islands derived their name. 

The subject of the poSition of Ptolemais Theron has 
been critically investigated by Lord Valentia, who, — 
entirely supporting the opinion of D’^lnville, formed 
“ in defiance of» all difficulties,” thift the city must have 
been situated betv^een 18“ and 18“ 30' North latitude,— 
fixes on Ras Assease (Asseez) in 18“ 24' as the most 
likely spot. This, however, is nearly as far in error to 
the N.W. as Eree is to the S.B., the true position of 
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Ptolemais being in 18® 15', i^rbich is precisely the mean 
of D’Anville’s hazardous but (as the result, has proved) 
most judicious determination. . 

It is in the pages of Strabo that these precious 
meinomls of Eratosthenes and Artemidorus have been 
preserved and handed down to us ; and yet the 
description given by Strabo himself of the rivers that 
unite in the neighbourhood of Meroe to form the Nile, 
is so vague and unintelligible, that commentators have 
experienced the greatest difficulty in their endeavours 
to explain his meaning. One of the ablest, Letronne, 
has honestly said : — “ I declare without hesitation that 
I do not understand my author.” He might have 
added the expression of his belief that Strabo himself 
did not understand his subject. 

The naturalist Pliny has also left us a description of 
the Nile, even more incomprehensible than that of the 
geograplier Strabo. The fact is, both these authors 
were collectors and compilers of the statements and 
ppinions c£ others ; and, as regards tHo subject of the 
Nile, they do not appear to have possessed sufficient 
knowledge or discrimination to choose the good and 
reject the bad. 

One of the chief causes of the perpetuation of error, 
is a blind defer^ce to the authority of previous writers, 
who have not reallj* had equal opportunities with our- 
selves of arriving at the truth. So loflg as we possessed 
no certain knowledge of the position and courses of the 
several head-streams of the Nile, it was necessary to 
collate authorities, in order by comparison to decide, or 
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at least to conjecture, which of them approximated 
most nearly to truth. But now that on certain points 
our knowledge is definite, it would bo absurd to repeat 
the opinions of either ancient or modern writers, merely 
for the purpose of showing them to be erroneous. The 
outlet of the river Niger affords a parallel case. So 
long as the mouth of this great river of Western Africa 
remained unknown, wide indeed were the speculations 
on the subject. The Djoliba or Niger was thought to 
be the head-stream of the Nile or of the Congo ; and 
(if I remember right) the latest opinion enunciated Avas, 
that it discharged its W'atcrs into the Meditci’raneaji 1 
A simple individual, not possessing or pretending to 
scientific knowledge, followed the course of the Niger 
to one of its mouths in the Gulf of Guinea, and the 
opinions of the first geographers and men of science 
were at once rendered worthless. It may, as a matter 
of history, be deserving of record that, as early as 1802, 
the German geographer lleichard opposed the views 
generally entertbined in England respecting this river^ 
and contended that it ran soiithwards into the Bight of 
Benin, as it was found to do by Lander in 1831 ; but 
beyond this it is immaferial who advocated either that 
opinion or any other, lleichard was the theoretical, 
Lauder the practic.al discoverer ; and'^ill is said. Ho 
should'it be with respect to the Upper Nile. Where 
facts have superseded opinions, we must put aside the ‘ 
opinions, hoAvever high their authority, and be guided' 
by the facts : where our knowledge is uncertain, or 
where it is necessary to point out and counteract some 
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prevailing error, it is still necessary to notice and take 
account of opinions. Such is the case as regards the 
statement of Herodotus respecting the great western 
arm of the Nile, though perhaps ere now the discoveries 
of some enterprising explorer may have converted 
the opinion into a certainty, or have shown it to bo 
erroneous. 

Dismissing then, as undeserving of notice in the pre- 
sent consideration of the subject, the various opinions 
of ancient writers, wherever they are not in accordance 
with the facts we now possess, I proceed to refer to the 
Account preserved by Seneca* of the expedition sent by 
the Emperor Nero to discover the sources of the Nile. 
The verses of that philosopher’s nephew, cited at the 
commencement of this chapter, plainly show how much 
the river of Egypt must have engrossed public atten- 
tion in the time of Nero ; and it is quite intelligible 
how that sovereign, even if not altogether what his 
preceptor describes, ut aliarum virtutim, ita veritatis 
imjmmis amantmimiis, should havd been equally 
desirous with piany other potentates of earlier as 
well as later times, to lav bfire the hidden secrets of 
Ahican geography. Accordingly, ho dispatched two* 
centurions to discover the source of the Nile. Whether 
the two officers ^ent, like Major Denham'and Lieutenant 
Clapperton, accomftuiied merely by .their personal 
attendants, or like Captains Burton ’and Speke with a 


* Qua;st. Nat., lib. ^'i., c. 3. 
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small escort, or else like Selim Bey and D’Arnaud 
Bimbashi at the head of a body of men, is not recorded. 
Air we are told is, that, after a long journey, in which 
tliey were assisted by the King of Ethiopia (Meroe) 
and other princes to whose care they were recom- 
mended by that monarch, they at length reached some 
immense marshes or swamps, whose extent was uiiknoAvn 
to the inhabitants of the adjacent countries, and which 
were so choked up by reeds and tall grasses as to 
be impracticable either by land or by water, except in 
a small boat capable of conveying only one person. 
This description is so entirely applicable to the Wliito 
River in about the ninth parallel, as recently explored 
by the Turco-Egyptian expeditions, that the two Roman 
centurions must ‘be regarded as having been eighteen 
centuries in advance of the officers of Mohammed Ali, 
ih the discovery of this portion of the Upper Nile. 

As to Seneca’s further account of the two rocks, down 
or out of or from between which the river was said to 
fall with great force {duas petras e,v fjifU/ns ri% 

fiuminis eji'cidebht), I am inclined to .treat this as an 
addition made with a view to conform to the popular 
■ notion in Egypt, to which allusion has already been 
made,* that the Nile issued from between two rocks or 
mo\mtaius, called Crophi and* Mophn Nevertheless, 
the explorers may have seen thfl confluence of some 
stream in a locality of sufficiently marked character to 
justify partially, if not entirely, their description. 
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It results then from the statements of Eratosthenes, 
Arteraidorus and Seneca, which are literally confirmed 
by the explorations of modern times, that, in or pre- 
viously to the first century of the Christian era, the 
main stream of the Nile had been ascended as far 
as the ninth parallel of North latitucle, and that its 
two great Abessinian tributaries, the Astaboras or 
Atbara and the Astapus or Blue River, and seemingly 
also the Astasobas or Sobat, were known, as well as the 
bifurcation of the Mareb or Khor-el-Gash, a branch of 
the Astaboras. From the account given by Herodotus 
6f the journey of the Nasjimonians, it is to be inferred 
that the Keilak or Bahr-el-Ghazal was likewise known. 
In other words, the actual personal knowledge of the 
Upper Nile possessed by the Greeks and Romans 
at the commencement of the Christian era, was very 
far superior to that possessed by the civilized world till 
near tlio middle of the nineteenth century. 

In the second century after Christ, that is to say in 
the time cf the geographer Claudius Plolemy, wo have 
evidence that tlip Nile was known up to some, at least, 
of its sources, namely those in the “ Mountains of the 
Moon.” As fai', however, asVe have the means of 
judging, this ki^owdedge was not acquired fi'om explora- 
tions and researches fflrthcr up the main stream, but 
from information obthiued on the east coast of Africa, 
similar to that collected thqre by the’Portugucse in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and by ourselves 
at tlie present day. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CLAUDIUS PTOLEMY AND THE MOUNTAINS OP THE MOON. 

That tlie east coast of Africa was from the earliest 
ages known to the traders of Southern Arabia, i.s mani- 
fest from the frequent allusions in the Hebrew ScrijiturcS 
to the “ gold of Ophir,”*) which, through the interven- 
tion of those traders, found its way to the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean. 

The regularity of the winds in the Indian Ocean, 
which blow in one direction during half the year and in 
the opposite one during the other half, must soon hai c 
habituated the Arabian seamen to voyages which, under 
other circumstahees, might appear long and dangerous, 
and enabled those hardy navigators to trade and form 
settlements along the African coast even to the south 
of the equator. In tHc “Pcriplus of the Erythrean 
Sea,” the whole of the coast as fu' as Rl^apta, two days’ 
voyage beyond the island of Menuthiasf is mentioned as 

being uuder tlie rule of the Arabia^! king Mopharite, by 

• 

* Job XX. 24, xxviii. 16; Ps. xlv. 9; 1 Kings i.x. 28, x. 1], 
xxii. 48 ; Isa. xiii. 12 ; 1 Oiron. i. 23, xxix. 4 ; 2 Cliroii. viii. 
18, Lx. 10. 
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whom it was leased on tribute to the merchants of the 
port of Musa, who sent thither their ships ; the Arab 
captains-and crows of which formed alliances wdth the 
natives, and thus became acquainted with their lan- 
guages and customs. As it was in and before the time 
of the Periplus, so it has continued to the present day ; 
except that the Imam of Maskat, unlike his predecessor 
king Mopharite, has found it more to his advantage to 
reside in his dependencies on the African coast, and to 
draw his principal revenue from their commerce, than 
to remain in his native dominions and abandon his 
African possessions to the Arab merchants. 

When speaking of the “ gold of Ophir ” as having 
been brought from the east coast of Africa to Southern 
Arabia and thence carried to the Sfcditorrancan, I must 
not be understood as meaning that Ophir itself was in 
Eastern Africa. On the contrary, my opinion recorded 
in the “Origincs Biblicjo”* is, that the people from whom 
that country derived its name wore originally placed on 
Uio wester,! side of the head of tlie Persian Gulf, in the 
immediate vicinity of Havilah and Sheba, the three 
being named in conjunction in the tenth chapter of tlie 
Book of Genesis jj* Havilah, lilvo Ophir, being famed for 
its gold,J and SJmba being also noted for its supplies 


511. 

. f ‘‘And Jokfcau bogai . . . Slieba and Opliir uiul Havilah.” — 
Gen. X. 28, 29. 

X “ The wliolo land of Havilah, \^'llore there is gold, tond the 
gold of that laud is good.” — Ocii. ii. 11, 12. 
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of the precious metal/** Thus we read of the (iueen 
of Sheba who, on the occasion of Solomon’s first sending 
ships to Ophir, was induced to cross the Arabian desert 
to Jerusalem, carrying with her as a present one 
hundred and twenty talents of gold, in addition to the 
four hundred and twenty talents conveyed by the Tyro- 
Israelitish fleet from Ophir by way of the Sea of Edom 
or lied Sea.^f 

Why the gold of Ophir ” should have obtained the 
name of a place which did not produce it, is easily 
explained. Ophir was the principal country from wlii(^h 
it was last exported. Just in the same way, Moklia 
coffee, w^hen imported from the Turkish ports in the 
Levant, came to us as ‘‘ Turkey coftee ; and Brazil 

* To him shall be given of the gold of Sheba.’^ — Vs, Ixxii. 15. 

Tlie merchants of Sheba and Uaamali .... occupied in the fairs 
[of Tyre] with the chief of all spices, and with all precious stones 
and gold.” — Ezek. xxvii. 22. 

t The “three years ” wducli vSolomou’s “ shii)S of Tarshish ” 
employed in performing the voyage, means three ye.ars inr/usircy 
which becomes practically only tv)o years. 1'hey went one year, 
returned the next, and went again the third. *ln Onyines Bihllctr 
1 have adduced several simil|ir and even strc^iger instunc(*s. T Avill 
repeat one here: — “ It is on this principle that the Jews com- 
puted their kings’ reigns ; according to the doc^ino of the Talmud, 
Treatise Jtosh Hasshanali : ‘ a king «who ha^ been elected on tlio 
29th of Adar [the last day of the year}., lias on the 1st of Xisan 
[the first day of the tnext year] completed a year, and commences# 
another . . ^ . since one day of a year is considered to be i\ 
[whole] year.’ ” In this case, while the Jewish historian would 
record that the king had reigned two years, we should say he 
liad reigned only two dai/s / 
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sugar sent from Lisbon to the Mediterranean was called 
“Lisbon” sugar. In like manner Welsh or Cheshire 
coal, shipped from Liverpool to North America, is there 
known as “Liverpool” coal. The products of Indian 
looms, purchased by the traders of the West in the 
markets of Mosul and Damascus, became with us 
muslins and damasks ; as the silken fabrics of Franco 
and England, when carried from the fair of Lei{)zig into 
Circassia, are “Leipsig” silks, whose lustre serves the 
Circassian poet as a foil to the glossy hair of his 
mistress. The slaves of Kaffa and the neighbouring 
eftuntries of Southern Abessiuia, when taken to the 
market of Baso in Gddjam, are by the Galla slave- 
dealers called Sid4mas, this being the general deno- 
mination for Christians, which many of those poor 
creatures are ; but, in the transit across Abessinia, 
they become “Gallas and when carried from the latter 
country into Arabia, Egypt, or Persia, they arc known 
as “ Ilubshecs ” or Abessinians. Many similar examples 
might be given, but one more shall suffice : the rhubarb 
of the druggists,^ pahnatim, is to this day called 
“ Turkey” rhubarb, because our Turkey merchants were 
its first importers ; though all that even now is known 
of its origin i^ that the Russians buy it from the 
Chinese at the Yrontiei^ market-town of Kiachta, and 
hence it is snjmoaed to bo the produce of Thibet ; but 
the precise place of its growth and eren the species of 
rheum arc still unascertained. So was it wifh the gold 
of Ophir, Ilavilah, and Sheba, which, brought fi-om the 
east coast of Africa to those maritime districts of Ai’abia, 


F 
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obtained its name fi’ora them instead pf the country of 
•which it was the natural product. 

The Arabian settlera on the east coast of Africa and 
their descendants, now known as Sawahilis or coast-meu 
(in Arabic from coast), cannot have failed 

to become more or less intimately acquainted with the 
interior of the continent and its inhabitants ; and it is 
only reasonable to conclude that some portion at least 
of that knowledge was communicated to the Tyrians, 
Jews, Greeks, and others who came in contact with 
them in the Arabian ports, or visited the cast coast 
of Africa, as the Portuguese have done since the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and as Europeans 
and Americans are now doing. 

During the few years of our connexion with Eastern 
Africa we have acquired a knowledge of the snowy 
mountains Kilimandjaro and Kcnia, the great lakes of 
“ Monomoezi,” and have been told that the Nile has its 
sources in or near these lakes and snowy mountains. 
The nations of antiquity surely posse.ssed 4110 ineaqs 
of acquiring as much information during the many 
centuries they traded on the coast. It would imlocd 
be unreasonable to imagine otherwise. That they did 
actually possess information similar to ()»ir own is proved 
by the “ Geography ” of Claudfbs Ptolemy. 

By that writer, who flourished'in the second century 
of the Christian bra, the east coast of Africa is laid down 
with more* or less accuracy as far as the trading town 
of Rhapta, lying on the river Rhaptus, at a short dis- 
tance from the sea. Cape Rhaptum being somewhat to 
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the south ; and the coast is described by him as 
stretching from the latter point towards the east as far 
as Capo Prasum, beyond which it Avas unknown. Cape 
Prasum was made to be the southern limit of the Bar- 
barian Gulf, around avhich a race of cannibal negroes 
Avas said to dwell ; and in the vest of their country 
Avere the Mountains of the Moon, from whose melted 
siioAvs the lakes of the Nile were supplied. These 
3Iountains of the Moon arc described as extending from 
cast to AA^est along the parallel of 12° 30' South latitude, 
and over ten degrees of longitude ; the one extremity 
being in 57° and the other in 67° East longitude ; and 
the two lakes of the Nile, said to receive the snows 
from tho.se mountains, are placed respectively in 57° 
and 65° East longitude, or nearly due north of the 
mountains ; tlie AA’^estorn lake being in 6° and the eastern 
in 7° South latitude. 

Our existing knoAvledge of the portion of the African 
continent thus described by Ptolemy, proves the sub- 
-Stantial correctness of his description. ‘That ho should 
not have laid d<jwn every particular so accurately as 
Ave are enabled to do, cannot be raised as an objection 
against his knoAvledge or the us*e he made of it, the in- 
formation obtaified by him having been of the most 
general chcaractcJ^. Ho hjls himself placed on record that 
^the latitude assigned* by him to Rhapta.Avas deduced 
from tlie distance supposed to have be'en run by certain 
merchant-vessels during a certain number of days ; and 
the wonder is that his estimate of its position should 
have been (as I shall show it is) in error to the extent 

P 2 
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only of one degree of latitude. As to the distance of 
the lakes from the coast, the information was equally 
uncertain and indefinite ; the master of a Greek trading- 
vessel having told him, that these lakes wore not close 
to the coast, as had been supposed, but much further 
inland. 

Where particular information was wanting, Ptolemy 
was of course guided by certain general principles in 
the arrangement of his materials ; and we may conceiv'c 
him to have acted in the skme way as a skilful and 
prudent chartographer of the present day would act 
under similar circumstances. 

In the first place, the river Nile being known to come 
from the south, but there being no certain data for 
fixing the precise longitude of its upper course, it would 
be natural to lay it down as running about south of 
Alexandria, where the author wrote ; and that city 
being placed by him in 60° 30' East of Ferro, the 
Upper Nile might safely be laid down, in round num- 
bers, in 60° Ea*st. The position of the two lakes would 
be determined by placing the one nijxt to llha'pta in 
the same latitude as that port, and the more distant 
one (always in roimd ‘numbers) one degree nearer the 
equator ; the two having been describedeto him as lying 
a little to the northward of Rhapta, ** Their respective 
longitudes, and 67° East, woilld result from placing 
them about equidistant from the general course of the* 
river with which they were understood to be connected, 
the mean longitude of wluch may be taken at 62° East. 

As regards the snowy “ Mountains of the Moon,” if 
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it be assumed that Ptolemy did not obtain any definite 
information respecting their position and direction, he 
would have been warranted in supposing their general 
bearing to be at riglit angles, or nearly so, to the course 
of the Nile ; such being the relative direction of the 
Western Ghauts of India and the Andes of South 
America, and indeed of mountain chains generally, to 
the rivers rising in and flowing from them. The course 
of the Nile, then, being from south to north, the natural 
presumption w'oiild be that the Mountains of the Moon 
extended from east to west. Such would have been 
the case in the absence of all definite information or 
preconceived notions on the subject. But if, as must 
have been the case, Ptolemy had learned that the one 
lake lay considerably to the westward of the other, the 
argument becomes conclusive ; for, in the absence of op- 
posing reasons, he was bound to make the mountains run 
from east to west, in preference to any other direction, 
in order that the two lakes of the Nile might receive 
Avator from the melted snows of the mountains. 

In attempting^ to fix in the map of Africa the true 
position of Ptolemy’s lakes and sources of the Nile, wo 
must discard all notions of tlfbir having been deter- 
mined ahsolutelff by means of astronomical observations, 
special maps of ’particular localities,* or otherwise, and 

^ * This strikes at the of the arguments in Dr. Albrecht 

Koschcr’s otherwise clever little work “ Ptolcmajus iind die Han- 
dclsstrassen in Central- A frikaJ’ Dr. Eoschcr is iihw gone on a 
journey of discovery in Eastern Africa, where I most cordially wish 
him every success. 
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regard them simply as derived from oral information, 
and as laid down relatively to some well-loi own point or 
points on the coast. Unfortunately his delineation of 
the east coast of Africa, though correct in its main 
features, is so faulty in its detfiils as to be insufficient 
for the identification of any particular spot. For this 
purpose it is necessary to have recourse to other 
authorities. And we possess a much surer guide in the 
“ Periplus of the Erythreau Sea,” a work which, though 
attributed to the historian Arrian, is apparently of 
later date and in all probability a composition of the 
end of the second century. This valuable work, 
especially that portion which treats of the east coast of’ 
Africa, has found a skilful commentator in Captain 
Guillain of the French Navy, whose researches,* aidcl 
by a thorough local know'ledge, have superseded the 
labours and conclusions of previous commentators, lie 
confirms the opinion of D’Anville, Vincent and Do 
Frobcrville, that the island of Monuthias is Zanzibar ; 
and ho considet’s that the emporium llha])ta, two day.s’ 
voyage beyond that island, must have been situate on 
the river Lufldji, in 8“ South latitude, which he conse- 
quently identifies with the Rhaptus of Ptolemy, f 

In the accompanying map showing tl^ Mountains of 

the Moon, the two lakes and the Upptfr Nile according 

to Ptolemy, the positioTi of llhapta is assumed to bo as 

determined by M. Guillain, and the several other par-* 
% 

* ‘‘ Documents sur riiistoirc la (leogvapliie et lo Commerce de 
I’Afrique Orieiitalc,” 8vo., IVis, 1857. 

f Op. r/f., pari i., p, 120. 
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ticulars recorded by the Greek geographer are laid 
down relafiveh/ to that assumed position. And as 
Ptolemy placed this town in 8° South latitude, Avhile 
the mouth of the Lufidji is in 7' South latitude, the 
result will be to move Ptolemy’s map one degree north- 
ward. For the purpose of comparison, the lakes, 
snowy mountains, and Upper Nile, are marked in the 
same map from the best and most recent information ; 
and it will be seen how accurate must have been the 
knowledge possessed by Ptolemy, and how well ho 
availed himself of that knowledge, to have enabled him 
to approach so near tho truth. It will be an instructive 
lesson to .speculative geographers to compare this map 
with those in Mr. Cooley’s two works, “ Inner Africa 
laid Open,” and “ Claudius Ptolemy and the Nile,” 
publLsliod respectively in the years 1852 and 1854. 

A prominent feature of Ptolemy’s description of the 
Mountains of the Moon is that they were situate to the 
west of a nation of cannibal negroe.s, dwelling along tho 
coast of tho Barbarian Gulf. Tho existence of cannibals 
m South-eastcni Africa has been repeatedly asserted : 
that they are *still found there is a fact not to be 
called in quostioii. Tho Malaia or Amakoua, whose 
country oxtcqjJs along the cast coast south of Capo 
Delgado, have been described to M. Eugene do Frober- 
ville by one of theiy chiefs, as cannibals of tho most 
ferocious and sanguinary character. Not only in their 
w’ars with the Poiduguese, but in the frequent feuds 
among tho tribes themselves, “tho hands and head of a 
vanquished enemy arc brought in tiiumph into the 
presence of the chief ; and the flesh of the.so bloody 
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troplues is theu boiled or roasted, and oaten by the 
conqueror, whilst the skull serves him as a goblet.”'*^ 

The coimtry where Ptolemy places his JEtlihipea 
Anthropophagi is not precisely identical with that of 
M. de Froberville’s savage Amakoua ; the former having 
iuliabitcd the coast from Cape Prasum or Delgado 
northward, • whilst the latter extend southward from 
that cape. The two are however so close together as 
reasonably to allow the habits of the one people to be 
assimilated to those of the other ; even if in the Greek 
geographer’s time the natives of the coast near Rhapta 
and Menutluas were not themselves obnoxious to the 
charge of cannibalism. 

Here then on the cast coast of Africa, to the south 
of Zanzibar, is the real country of the Nyam-nyam, 
Lemdem, Yem-yem, Duni-a-dum — a name written in a 
variety of forms, all having the same meaning, namely 
that of man-eaters. And the determination of the true 
position of this country is an important link in the chain 
of evidence, proving Ptolemy’s intimate knojvledgc of 
these localities, 

A reason has yet to be given for the designation 
TO r»7c opoc, or tho ‘^Mountains of the Moon ” — das 

Mond-Gebrige — attributed by Ptolciny^to the snowy 
mountains containing his sources of the ‘Nile. 

An opinion^ not uncoimnouly •entertained is, that 
the name reached the Greek geographer through the 
“ Sabteans ” -or ancient Arabian traders, and that its 

* “ Notes sur les M.eurs, Coutumes et Traditions, des Ama- 
kona,” in JJii/lefm <h la Hoc. Grorj,-., Ill ser., vol. viii., p. 313. 
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original meaning had no connexion with the moon. 
Indeed, the Arabian geograpliers of the middle ages, 
by pointing the word ^ with a damma instead of a 

fathd instead of so as to read Djehel el Komr, 
sought to give the name a totally different signification. 
In support of this derivation various fanciful reasons 
were given, which aro cited by l)e Sacy in his version 
of Abdn-l-Latif’s “ Eolation d’Egypte.” 

The question whether or not those writers had any 
real grounds for their opinion resolves itself into 
this : — Did Ptolemy translate his 'snxiivnc opoc from the 
Arabic (whatever may have been the deriva- 

tion of this latter expression) ; or was the Arabic name 
derived from the Greek 1 Not many years ago the 
answer to this question might have been difficult, and 
even doubtful : at the present day it is easy and 
decisive. 

The word kamar, as I have already had occasion to 
show in the twentieth volume of the “.Journal of the 
Eoyal Geographical Society ” (p. 290), does not belong 
at all to the ancitnt Arabic, but simply to the compara- 
tively modern language in which Mohammed’s Koran is 
written ; neither is it to be met with in any other 
“ Semitic ” dialoct. The “ Sabman ” language spoken 
by the navigators an(J traders of Southern Arabia, with 
.whom the Tyrians, the Israelites, and the Egyptian 
•Greeks, came in contact by way of the lied Sea, and 
from whom Ptolemy may be presumed to have obtained 
(cither directly or indirectly) his information respecting 
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the “ Mountains of the Moon,” was the now wcll-kiiown 
Himyaritic, of which the living representative is tlie 
Mahrah or Ekhili. And in this language, both ancient 
and modern, as well as in the*Ethiopic (Axnmito) 
ancient and modern, arid likewise in many other lan- 
guages on either side of the Red Sea, and even far into 
the interior of Eastern Africa, the word loarkh, or some- 
thing closely resembling it, signifies “ moon.” This will 
be seen from the following list : — 


Himyaritic, ancient (Sabman) 

warkh 

Rddigcr 

do. 

modern (Mahrah) 

tmrakh 

Carter 

Amalekite 

• • • • 

imrkh 

Tm-.h ’ 

Ethiopic, ancient (Geez) 

warkh 

Ludolf 

do. modern (Tigrean) . 

wnrkhi 

Beko 

Amharic 

. • • » 

war 

Isenbcrg 

ITarargie 


warkhi 

Beko 

Arkiko . 

• • • • 

teerha ^ 


Dankali 

* „ • * 

herra 1 


Darfur . 

. (“ star ”) 

wirhe ( 

• Salt 

Scchuana 

• 

werri ) 

• » 

In the cognate 'northern Syro-Afiican 

languages, 


usually but erroneously called “ Semitic,” the letter waw 
of the word warkh is replaced by yod. 


Canaanitish,* Sidonian . 

Hebrew . 
Chaldee (Jewish) . 
Syriac . • . 


) • 

X yemkh 

yurkho 


* The identity of the Biblieal Hebrew with the .ancient Ridonian 
is now establislicd, the diflerenccs between tlieiu being so slight as 
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Admitting then thait Ptolemy derived his “ Mountains 
of the Moon ” from the natives of Southern Arabia, it 
is manifest that he must have done so by means of the 
word ivarkh and not kamar. And thus, at one bloAV, 
arc annihilated all the fanciful stories to which this later 
word — pr </mar or gamar, as it is sometimes written — 
has given rise, and all the arguments based on those 
stories. 

That, on the other hand, the Arabian writers of the 
middle ages should have translated Ptolemy’s Greek 
name into the language of their time, is reasonable and 
intelligible. Masudi, one of the earliest and most cele- 
brated of them, who flourished in the tenth century of 
our era-, was thoroughly acquainted not only with the 
works of Ptolemy, but also with tho.so (now lost) 
of Mariims of Tyro ; and nothing is more natural than 
tliat he should liave adopted from them the “ Mountains 
of the Moon,” in common with much more wduch he is 

to 1)0 rogai’dod merely as provincialisms, and not as constituting 
distinct diidecls. The langUcago spoken by ilie Israelites must 
lliercforc have been acquired by them during their residence in the 
Lantl of Canaan ; • and it should consequently bo denominated 
Canminitish^ as a member of the ITamitisb, IJamotie, or Byro- 
Afrieaii class of languages, and not fiemitio which rnmio, though 
it may designate the lineage of the descendants of Abniliam, is 
wrongly given to the language spoken by the Hebrews after they 
had quitted their native country. I learn from my friend Mr. 
Kdwiu Norris that, fragment of an old Assyrian syllabary 

found at Nineveh, the monogram ^ which means month , 

is read phonetically arrhu : posgihly it means 

Assuming tlic language in (jucstion to be the carlic.'ft 
spoken at Nineveh, it may be called “ Nimrodic,” after thellamile 
founder of ihal city. 
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known to have taken from those geographers. The 
tales of the later Arabian writers are only attempts .to 
explain a name, of the origin and signification of winch 
they had lost the tradition ; and the fact that the word 
harnar is not of pure Arabic lineage, probably led them 
to regard it as a corruption of Jeomr, with respect 
to which latter they may not have entertained similar 
doubts. 

The writings of the Arabian geographers contain, 
without doubt, much important information respecting 
the Upper Nile and the various tributaries of this 
river ; but, unfortunately, together with that informa- 
tion is blended so much that is fabulous, incorrect, 
or uncertain, as to render them, like the works of 
Strabo and Pliny, unavailable for practical purposes. 
When, however, our knowledge of the basin of the 
Nile shall have become more accurate and complete 
we shall be in a position to study the writings of those 
authors with a view to determine the real extent of 
their acquaintance with the subject. Till then, they 
resemble the famous description of the various kinds of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics given in the Stromata of Clement 
of Alexandria ; which, «far from aiding in their deci- 
pherment, requires a previous intimate k^fowledge of the 
hieroglyphics themselves to render it intelligible. 

The supposed Arabian origin, of the designation 
“ Mountains of the Moon ” being thus disposed of, 
there appears to remain only this alternative as to its 
derivation. Either these mountains must bo called 
from some native name I’escmbling the Greek word 
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StXr^vij {Mom), or else they derive their appellation from 
some native word having this signification, of which the 
Greek expression is a translation. 

Mr. Cooley, in his “ Claudius Ptolemy and tlie Nile,”^^ 
advocates the former derivation, and identifies the snowy 
mountains of Seftyvm, Semcnai or Samicn in Northern 
Abessinia with these Mountains of Scfene or “‘the moon.” 
This notion is irreconcilable with all the other par- 
ticulars recorded by Ptolemy respecting the Nile and 
its branches, and is in fact so preposterous as to be 
undeserving of notice, were it not formally put forth by 
a" writer, who, having devoted much time to the study 
of African geography, is not unnaturally regarded as 
ail authority by those who have not directed special 
attention to a subject generally so little understood. 
How Mr. Cooley should bo so unreasonable is easily 
explained, lie finds it hard that opinions entertained 
by him during many years, and repeatedly advocated by 
him in public, should be opposed by facts ; and he pre- 
fers denying the existence of the fads, rather than, 
by acknowledgiijg them, to be forced to admit their 
inevitable consequence — the overthrow of his long- 
cherished opinions. Hence hypothesis respecting 
the “ Mountaiife of the Moon ” which was first advanced 
in 184 G, when ‘the faefis in support of it were few, and 
consequently my arguments were in a gi-eaJL measure 
d primi, was contemptuously designated “ tte Lunatic 
System.” When, about two years afterwabds, the cor- 
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rectness of my hypothesis was in great part established 
through the discovery made by the Church Missionaries 
of the snow-oapped Kilimandjaro, ho explicitly “ denied 
the existence of snow on Kilimandjaro ; just .os, at a 
more recent period (1856), he broadly contradicted Dr. 
Livingstone’s statement of the union of the river Lce- 
ambye with the Zambezi. And at length, when facts 
went on rapidly accumulating in favour of my inter- 
pretation of Ptolemy’s text, he liad no course left but to 
assert that the passage, in which the sources of the Nile 
in the’ Mountains of tho Moon are mentioned, docs not 
belong to the author’s text at all, but is an iuterpolatio'n 
of comparatively recent date. After this, a.s may 
be easily conceived, Mr. Cooley finds no difliculty in 
“ supposing a train of reasoning, not only natural but 
under the circumstances inevitable,” by which the 
Mountains of the Moon are placed in Northern 
Abessinia. 

Passing over these fancies, I have only to add that 
in no part of Africa, whoro any of the sousces of tlip 
Nile can be situated, have I been able to find traces of 
a native name at all resembling the word Selene. The 
interpretation from sinfilarity of sound must therefore 
be abandoned ; and wo have to seek dn the proper 


* On the. nuUy cation of Mr. Cooley’s unmeasured attack on ilic 
Church Missiouarios and myself in the Athenomm of May lOtli/* 
1819 (No. 1135, p. 516), the late Sir Robert Peel, then Prime. 
Minister, was so struck with it, that lie rctpiested my esteemed 
friend, the late Sir Thomas Dyke Aclaud, to ascertain wliother 
dependence might be placed on the report of the Missionari(;s. 
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locality a country of whose name the Greek expression 
may be considered a translation. 

Such a country does reaslly exist called “ Monomoezi,” "' 
or that portion of the interior of Africa inhabited by a 
people called by the Sawdhilis Wanyamu^zi, near which 
are situated the groat lakes noticed in a preceding page.t 
and in the vicinity of which are the snowy mountains 
and the southernmost sources of the Nile. 

Mr. Cooley, who, notwithstanding the low opinion I 
am compelled to entertain of his judgment, is entitled 
to respect as an elaborate investigator and compiler of 
tile authorities bearing on the subject, thus cxj)rcssed 
himself I'espccting the country in question fourteen 
years ago ; — “ The name Monomoezi, or, as it ought 
perhaps to be written M’waua M’wezi, is a political 
appellation, MSvjfna implying sovereignty. From Congo 
across to Zanzibar this word takes the various forms of 
Mani, ilueni, 3Iuana, and Buana, which last signifies 
‘ master’ in Sawahili. The original meaning however of 
tjie word, jvhich is always prefixed to the name of the 
land giving the ^title, is probably very different. The 
geographers of the seventeenth century took care to 
point out the fact that the errqjiro of Moiiomoezi lies 
immediately round the Mountains of the Moon. They 
would have becil delighted had they known thait moezi 

Captains Burton and Speko, who have just retnmcd^R'5hi tliat 
.country, write “ Onyamuezi.” I do not alter the* name in tlic 
text, as my argumentiSj which were written several months ago, will 
be clearer by retaining the original spelling, 
f I’age 15. 
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signifies in Sawdhili and Mucaranga ‘ the moon/ in Biiinhi 
riegi or moegi."* 

It was thus Mr. Gooley expressed himself in 1845. 
Seven years later he materially changed his opinion, 
and wrote as follows : — “ The Saw5,hili pronounce cither 
Mo6nemo6zi {Mw6no M’w6zi) or Mdnamo^zi, and write 
the latter ; but probably their practice is not invaihible. 
The name of the Moon is wTitten mezi and not moc'J. 
They sometimes form a personal plural Wanamoezi 
after their fashion, just as we would add an s ; but they 
do not pretend to vindicate the corrcctne.ss of tlie 
expression, which is in fact but a makeshift. Thdy 
apply the same name to the country and to the indi- 
vidual native of it, and they know nothing of tlie woi-d 
Uniatnoezi, or as Dr. Krapf writes it Vniamesi. This 
word, which Dr. Krapf, w'ho coined 4t, renders ‘j)o.s- 
session of the Moon,’ rests on abuse of analogy, and an 
imperfect perception of the first principles of the lan- 
guage .... It says nothing for sucli fabricated words 
that natives wiH adopt them .... Nati^es„ round an 
European will adopt any jargon that meets his wishes 
or capacity. The Portuguese in Africa soon leaj-ned 
that, in the names Morto-motapa and Mono-emugi, the 
first word Mono, Muna, or Muene- implies a sovereign. 
The King of Portugal is known across 'the, continent as 
Muene two of these "examples the second 

word is the name of the territory (Motapa and Puto,* 
or Portugal). Then why not in the third also! If 


• “Journal Roy. (loogr. Soc.,’’ vol. ,\v., p. 211. 
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Mucnemo6zi be the ‘possessor of the moon/ surely his 
territory is ‘the moon/ and not the ‘possession of tlie 
moon.’ This moon-struck etymology exhibit.s sad 
driv(^liug. The Sawdhili have no idea of any con- 
nexion between Moenomo6zi and the earth’s satellite.”* 

But, as has just been shown, Mr. Cooley himself 
declared that, — “ The name Monomoezi, or as it might 
l)erhaps be better written M’wana M’w’6zi, is a politic<il 
appellation, M’wana signifying sovereignty — that this 
word “ is always prefixed to the name of the land giving 
tlio title /’ — and that “ Moezi signifies in Sawfihili and 
i\Iuearanga the m(X)n.” And Captains Bui’ton and 
Speke have placed Unyamukzi in the map of Africa ; 
and tlici’c, pace Cooleii, it will remain, however much it 
may “ rest on abuse of analogy and an imperfect per- 
ception of the first principles of the language ” of the 
“ drivelling ” natives who make use of the word, which, 
alter all, appears not to have been “coined” by my 
worthy friend Dr. Krapf. 

ft is not impossible tlrat the name has nothing to do 
with cither ■ sovereignty or the moon. For the sake of 
argument it shall be admitted that neither the Saw4hilis 
nor the WanyamueSzi themselves have any idea of con- 
nexion between it and the earth’s satellite. What then ? 
It is not "what “Monomw^zi” really means, but what it 
may be or may have*been under-stood to mean^^rom 
Congo and Angola to Mozambique, over almost the 
entire continent of Africa south of the equator, as was 

* “ Inner Africa Laid Open,” p. 64 . 

a 
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first sho'wn by Marsden, a class of cognate languages 
•extends, in which the word or something closely 

resembling it, means the tnoon,* and must have had 
the same meaning long bcfoi-e the time of Ptolemy. 
Is it then surprising that the Arabians or Greeks who 
traded with the east coast of Africa should have heard 
the SawJihilis speak of “ Monomw6zi,” or some such 
name, and that, on inquiring the meaning of the expres- 
sion, they should have been told that mono moans 
“ sovereign ” and moezi means “ moon,” just as !Mr. 
Cooley was informed previous to the year 1845 ? And, 
as that writer tolls us that the former word “ is always , 
prefixed to the name of the land giving the title,” it 
follows that Moezi would have been regarded as the 
name of the land itself ; whether rightly Or not, in a 
strictly etymological sense, is immaterial. 

It does not by any means follow that a proper name, 
however significant it may appear in tho language 
through which it is communicated to other nations, 
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should be equally significant in its own language. The 
Sea of Edorn, in the language of Canaan, of which the 
Phoenician and Hebrew are the representatives, is dim 
D'. which, as Edom means red* would by other nations 
be understood literally as meaning the Red Sea, and 
hence the Greeks derived their E'pu^po OaXaaaa, which 
has been translated into other languages, so that all 
trace of the etymon is lost. In like manner the Indian 
name of the island of Java was translated ; but fortu- 
nately in this case Ptolemy has preserved the evidence 
of the translation. Ilis words are ’laftaUov, & atuxaivti 
K(,i$ric viiaoQ — “ lahadioit, which signifies Barley hland.” 
In the Kavi language djara does really mean “barley,” 
and dtoipe means “ island and the name “ Djava- 
dwipo ” (Ptolemy’s lahnd'iox) occurs in an ancient in- 
S(;riplion in that language published by Sir Stamford 
llalllcs.t It is not, however, to be imagined that this 
tropical island derived its appellation from a grain 
which, if produced there at all, could only be an exotic 
aultivated^vith diificulty. The probability is that the 
Indian people who conquered the island met with some 
aboriginal name more or less resembling Djava, which 
they adopted and made significant. Persons of all 
times and nations of uncultivated minds are fond of 
making unknown names significant. Indeed, we are all 
etymologists in spite of ourselves. Our .sgiilors 

in the Mediterranean have made Leg-horn out of the 

*■ Soo d diesis xxv. 30. 

f A complete triXTislatioii of iliis iuscnption, by Dr. Fricdencb of 
Batayia, is given in Zeitschrift der JJeutschen Morgenlandischen 
Geselhrhafl, Bd. x., p. 591. 

G 2 
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Italian Livorno, but no one would think of attaching a 
meaning to this barbai*ous corruption. Yet Cape Horn, 
or “the Horn,” as it is called by sailors, to distin- 
guish it from “the Cape” of Good Hope, may per- 
haps figure in the geography of some future Ptolemy as 
No'row kipac, " the Ifom of the South,” quite regardless 
of the Dutch navigator Van Hoorn, who discovered 
and gave his name to the southernmost point of America- 

Had Ptolemy treated the name “ Monomoezi ” in 
the same way as Djava-dwipe, the case with regard to 
the former could hardly have been clearer, when wo 
consider how all the essentials — cannibals, snowy 
mountains, two lakes, and the southernmost sources ol‘ 
the Nile — meet in a locality so precisely answering to 
his description. The only objection that might perhaps 
be raised is that the mountains which I consider as 
representing that geographers ^fountains of the Moon 
(Mwezi), are not within the country inhabiteil by the 
Wanyamw^zi. But this objection is more specious than 
real ; for who shall define the limits of tin? regions to 
which that name was formerly, or is even at the present 
day, applicable 1 And even if the name be restricted 
to the country immediately surrounding or adjoining 
■“the lake of Monomoezi,” it would bo natural for a 
stranger unacquainted with the chorography of the 
counifiy-tO^'Toncludo that, as this lake w'as in the 
country of “Moezi” or the Moon, so must likewise 
bo the mountains from whoso snows it is said to bo 
fed.^^ 

* In identifying tlu* mountains 6000 or 8000 foot high between 
tlie two lakes with Ptolemy’s “ Mountains of the Moon,” Captain 
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In conclusion it appears that in the second century 
of our era the ancients, as represented by the geogra- 
pher Claudius Ptolemy, possessed a knowledge of the 
Nile and its sources, fully as extensive and accurate in 
detail as that possessed by ourselves until quite recently, 
and much greater- than at the commencement of the 
present century. 

With Ptolemy and his age the knowledge of the 
Upj)cr Nile reached its culminating point, from wliich 
the relapse into almost total ignorance was most rapid. 
In little more than a century after that geographer 
flfourished, the condition to which the valley of the 
Nile was brought by barbarous invasion, rebellion and 
anai'chy, was such, that the whole country watered by 
the Nile above Elephantine w'as abandoned to the 
savage tribes of the south. Afterwards, with the fall 
of the Homan Empii-e, came the dark ages. Since the 
Creek geographer wrote his celebrated description of 
the sources of the Nile in the Mountains of the Moon, 
§eventeon. centuries have had to elapse before the 
civilized world has again become sufficiently acquainted 
Avith the Bjtsiii of the Nile to alloAV the accuracy of that 
description to be demonstrated.* 

iSpeke lias c[uito ovjrlooked a fulul objection. Close to the equator 
iiiomitains of the elevation ho speaks of can never have on them a 
particle of stwiv ! 



CHAPTER V. 

THE ATBARA REGARDED AS THE NILE. 

In tlic early part of the sixth century of the Cliristian 
era, a Greek monk, named Cosmas, visited Northern 
Abessiuia as a trader. At Adulis, the port of tlie 
kingdom of which the city of Axum was the capital, 
the traveller copied from a marble chair an engraved 
inscription in the Greek language consisting of two 
parts, both of which were regarded by him as recording 
the Con<j:ucsts of the Egyptian King Ptolemy Euorgetes. 
The discovery made by Mr. Salt at Axum, in the year 
1805, of a Greek inscription celebrating the conquests qf 
Aizanas, a king of the Axuinitcs in the commencement 
of the fourth century, has however established the fact 
that the latter portion oT the Adulitic inscription relates 
in like manner to this native monarch, S,nd not to the 
Egyptian Ptolemy. 

countries enumerated in the i)iscription 
as having been conquered by Aizanas, is “ Semen e, a 
nation beyond the Nile, among mountains difficult of 
access and covered with snow;” respecting which the 
conqueror says “in all this regimi there is hail and 
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frost, and snow so deep that the troops sank up to their 
knees : I crossed the river, and subdued them.” 

These words do not admit of doubt as to the country 
and river intended. The former (Semene) is the Abcs- 
sinian province of Samen or Sdmien, whoso mountains 
arc most ^curately described as being difficult of access 
and covered with snow ; whilst “ the Nile” and “ the 
river,” beyond which- that province is said to lie, and 
which the Axumito army had to cross in order to reach 
it, is the Takkazye, or upper course of the Astaboras, 
running between Axum and Sdmien. 

■ Thus it apjjears that in the fourth century of the 
Christian era, the Axuiffitcs or inhabitants of the 
country situate to the east of the Tdkkazye, knew the 
river of Egypt as the low^er course of the river of their 
own country ; the native name of which, “ Tdkkazye,” 
in the Gecz or ancient Bthiojiic language, is not a proper 
name, but an appellative signifying “ river,” the desig- 
nation having been given to their native stream Kar 
lienee it is that, in their translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, the river whose waters were turned 
into blood by Moses, is called “ Tdkkazye.” 

• In like manner as the Axumites knew the Egyptian 
Nile as the lower course of their Tdkkazye or “river,” 
so it would secra the Egyptian Greeks of that ago knew 
the Tdkkazye, and no other river, as the upper course 
of their Nile. In the Adulitic inscription above referred 
to it is expressly said Sifttjvi f$ync irtpay roC«NctXov j and 
Cosm.us himself, two centuries later, continued to call 
the river of the Axumites by the name of Nile, de- 
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scribing it as rising in the country of tlio Agaiis, townrdg 
that of Sasu or Barbaria on the southern ocean, named 
in the Adulitic inscription as being in the extreme 
south-east of the conquests of King Aizanas. 

This Agau country of Cosmas has generally been 
imagined to be Agaumider, near the soujj^es of the 
Abai ; but without sufficient reason. For the country 
of Lasta, in which arc some of the sources of tlic 
Takkazye,* is looked on by the Agaus themselves, and 
by the Abessinians generally, as the head seat of that 
primitive people ; and this Agau country of Lasta cor- 
responds far better with the relation of Cosmas, than 
Agaumider in the extreme ^th-?w.v^ of Abessinia. 

It results then that, as late as the sixth century of 
our era, the Tiikkazye was the “Nile” of the people 
dwelling on its banks ; and as, from the time when the 
Axumites were converted to Christianity (about the 
period of the second Adulitic inscription itself), their 
communication with hlgypt was constant ; and as there 
is no evidence that the inhabitants of the latter country 
had any certain knowledge of the direct upper course 
of their own river, it is not unreasonable to conclude 
that, in Egypt also, the Tdkkazyc was commonly rc^ 
garded as the upper course of the Nile, c 

Another argument in favour of this conclusion is, 
that tlic road by which the two countries communicated 
was 'dtqgether on the east side of the Takkazye or 
Astaboras and of the main stream of the Nile. King' 
Aizanas records in the Adulitic inscrij)tiou, that, when 

** iiagf 0. 
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ho had conquered- the tribes dwelling to the north of 
Axum, ho made them open the road from his territories 
into Egypt ; and this road was kept open till the time 
when Cosmas visited Abessiuia, as we learn from his 
contemporary, Procopius, who states it to be a journey 
of thirty ^ys, quick travelling, from Axum to Ele- 
phantine, which w'as then the frontier of the Homan 
Empire in Egypt. Even when, by degi'ees, the wild 
tribes dispersed over the great Nubian desert had cut 
off the direct communication by land bet-ween the two 
countries, the nominal if not the absolute dominion of 
the kings of Abessiuia, as we arc told by the Portuguese 
Alvarez, in the sixteenth century, still extended north- 
wards to Siiwakin on the Red Sea and lliffa (apparently 
Iffekhcirriff) on the Nile ; so that the Christian pilgrims, 
on their way to Jerusalem, were able to proceed by land 
as far as the former jilace, where they took ship for 
Egy]>t. 

On this land journey the Abessinians unavoidably 
crossed t^ic river Mai’cb, as likewise "the channel by 
whi(;h a portion of its waters find their way to the Red 
Sea ; so that the knowledge of the bifurcation of this 
“branch of the Astaboras,” which was so general in the 
time of Artemidonis, must have continued to exist. 
P)ut, in a plain'country like that between the fifteenth 
and eighteenth paraliels of North latitude, ^lu’ough which 

the Nile, the Atbara, and the March or Khor-ef-Gash 

* 

have their courses, and in which the Khor*el-Gash first 
approaches and then unites with the Atbara, and the 
latter appi-oachcs and then unites with the Nile, it is 
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easy to understand how the cutting of canals for tlio 
purposes of irrigation or drainage must, sooner or later, 
have taught the inhabitants the practicability of turning 
the waters of the one river into the bed of the other. 

At what time the Ethiopians first became acquainted 
with the means of checking the supply of ]||ter to the 
lower country, and to what extent they exercised this 
power, we are not told. That it was before the end of 
the eleventh century of our ora, is proved by a state- 
ment in the “ Chronicles of the Saracenic Empire” of 
George Elmaciu. This writer, who flourished about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, records that the Nile 
having failed in the time, of Mustansir Billah, Khalif of 
Egypt, that monarch sent Michael, the Jacobite Patri- 
arch of Alexandria, into the country of Habesh, for 
the purpose of remedying the evil ; and the king of 
that country, on being acquainted with the damage 
sustained by Egypt and its inhabitants for want of the 
usual inundation of the Nile, caused tho dam wdiich 
obstructed it to ‘be removed, so that in one, night the 
river rose three cubits, and the fields of Egypt were in 
consequence watered and sown. 

The date of this inqtortant occurrence is thus fixed. 
Michael was Patriarch from a.d. 1092‘to 1102, and 
the Khalif Mustansir died A.o. 1095 ; ct»use(iuently, the 
former’s mi.'^ion must have take»i place between the 
years 1092 and 1095. It is useless here to.attcmpt to 
ascertain who was the Christian king of “ Habesh,” to 
whom the Patriarch was sent. There is a vague 
tradition that it was Lalibala, a monarch celebrated for 
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his other great undertakings. But the received chro- 
nology of the kings of Abessinia must be considerably 
altered, to allow it to have been this monarch, who is 
generally understood not to have reigned till more than 
a century later ; that is to say, in the beginning of the 
thirtecnt1f#entury, or contemporarily with the Egyptian 
historian, who records the event as having occurred 
long before his time. 

Notwithstanding the objections which havo been 
raised to Elrnacin’s relation, the power of the rulers of 
Northern Abessinia to check the inundation of the 
Nile and the irrigation of Lower Egypt, was in those 
ages a recogn i zed fact. The Emperor J ohn Cantacuzone, 
who Avroto in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
records that “a poAverful nation, strongly addicted to 
the Jacobite heresy, Avas said to dwell on the Nile, 
whom it Avas necessary for the Sultans of Egypt to 
pi-opitiatc, because they had it in their poAver to turn 
the course of the Nile ; Avhich if they did, the A\diole of 
Egypt arul Syria, Avho.se Subsistence depends on that 
I’ivei', Avould perish with hunger.” 

As we advance, the chain of evidence, instead of 
Aveakening, becomes stronger. * The next incident to 
be noticed is ’the proposal of the renowned Afibnso 
Albuquerque to'drain Oil' the Avaters of the Nile, so as 
to prevent their floAvhig doAvn into Egypt,, This great 
commander made, with this view, repeated apjilications 
to las sovereign, Manuel king of Portugal, for work- 
men to be sent .from the island of Madeira, Avho Avere 
pnactised in digging canals for the irrigation of the 
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sugar plantations there. In proof of the feasibility of 
his purposed undertaking, Albuquerque explained that 
from the shores' of the lied Sea to tho Nile is a distance 
of only three days’ journey, and that in tho intervening 
districts there dwelt many Arab tribes avIio, in or<lcr 
to avenge themselves for injuries received *froni the 
Sultan of Egypt, with whom they were often at enmity, 
occasionally broke down the banks of the Nile, whereby 
the waters of the river wore diffused over tho extensive 
valleys of their country. In consequence the Sxiltan, 
in order to avert the injury that Cairo Avould sustain, 
were the more elevated districts usually inundiited by 
the Nile to remain uncultivated, at times attacked these 
Arabs with arms, and at other times iudmjcd them by 
gifts to continue his friends. 

Albuquerque has been condemned for cntei’taining a 
scheme impracticable in itself and immoral in its object. 
After the perusal of the present pages, no one will 
continue to impxxte to that great statesman ignorance or 
presumption in qxroposing an xindcrtaking sa perfectly 
feasible. As to its immorality, we must look to the 
times and circumstances, befoj’c pronouncing a judgment, 
to which in the abstract all acts of aggression and 
violence arc not less amenable ; though, according to tho 
ordinary course of human affairs and n\an’s estimation, 
they may be, deemed unavoidable 6r even justifiable. 

Ihe discovery then recently made by the Portuguese 
of the road* to India round the Cape of Good Hope, 
had the inevitable consequence of tm*ning a large 
portion of the commerce of the East into this new 
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channel, to the serious injury of the Venetians, who had 
enjoyed the monopoly of that trade through Egypt and 
the Levant. To obviate this calamity; the Venetians 
did not scruple to lend their aid to the Mohammedan 
ruler of Egypt ; and in order to enable him to cope in 
the Red Sea with their commercial rivals, tliey built 
him a powerful fleet of ships at Suez, for whicli they 
supiilied tlic timber, cut in their own forests of Dalmatia 
and transported on camels across the isthmus of Suez. 
Sucli an alliance between a State professing Christianity 
and the mortal foe of Christendom, in an age Avhen 
religious feelings were so fervent and so strongly mani- 
fested, must have been regarded with horror and as 
almost unnatural, by so religious and zealous a Christian 
as Albuquerque unquestionably was ; and he would in 
his conscience have deemed it a most pious and meri- 
torious act to destroy by famine the Mohammedans of 
Egypt. In fact, such a measure, had it been adopted, 
would only have been in keeping with the contenq)o- 
.raneous CKpulsiou from Spain of the Moors and Jcavs, 
and the establishment there of the Inquisition ; which 
acts, far from causing cither blame or shame to the 
intolerant Ferdinand, were felt to be so meritorious as 
to render hira*worthy of the title of tlie Catholic King. 

This grand scheme* of Albuquerque, to which was 
joined that of attaSking and destroying' the “holy ” 
cities of Meldca and Medina, was not carried out ; 
neither did the proposal to a similar effect made shortly 
afterwards by David king of Abessinia to King Manuel 
of Portugal meet with favour. And as the Turkish 
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conquerors of Egypt had now acquired the suproniacy 
of the Red Sea, and occupied the ports of Suwakin an<l 
Hassowah ; whilst, on tlie other hand, the Mohamme- 
dans in the south-east of Abessiuia, and afterwards the 
pagan Gallas, began their inroads into that country, 
from the effects of which it has never recovered ; the 
rulers of this once powerful empire wore deprived of 
the means, whether for good or for evil, of interfering 
with the waters of the Nile. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth centuiy, it was a 
matter of popular belief in Europe that the king ol' 
Abessinia could prevent the Nile from flowing down 
into Egypt, and that the ruler of the latter country had 
in consequence to pay him a large yearly tribute. This 
is manifest from the verses of Ariosto : — 

Si (lico, clic’l soldan, re dell’ Egitto, 

A (jncl re da, tributo, c sta so^^getto, 
rcrche o in poier di liii dal caininin dnlto 
Levare il Nilo, e dargli altro rieetto ; • 

E p(U’ qiiosto lasciar snbito aftlilto 
Di fame il Cairo, e tutio quel distretto. 

The trjidition of the jjcrformance of the undertaking 
in times past, and of its* practicability, was likewise pre- 
served in Abessinia, as appears by the statement of 
Abba Gregorius. This intelligent natife of Shoa, who 
visited Europe towards the end* of the sovcutceuth 
century, informed his friend the learned Job Liulolpli 
tliat, though he w^as unacquainted w'ith tlie particular 
history of the patriarch Michael, he had heard from 

* “ Orlando Furio.-^o,” .Kxxiii. IOC. 
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trustworthy persons that, not far from the cataracts of 
the Nile, the entire country slopes towards the east ; 
and that, w^ere it not for one single mountain, the Nile 
would flow in that direction rather than towards Egypt 
and the Mediterranean. Consequently, were that moun- 
tain cut through, which would be a work of no great 
difficulty, the entire river might be turned into the Red 
Sea. This fact, he added, was known to the Turks and 
to many Portuguese ; and hence it was, that, formerly, 
the Erajicror of Ethiopia had obtained signal conditions 
from the Saracens ; and that, having at one time wished 
to carry the work into execution, he had given orders 
to that eftcct, but had been moved from it by the ChrLs- 
tians of l^ypt, whose destruction it would have caused 
in common with the other inhabitants. 

It is evi<ient that Abba Gregorius had hero trans- 
ferred the site of the operation from the Atbara or 
lower coui'se of the Tdkkazye, — the “ Nile ” of the second 
Adulitic inscription and of Cosmas, — to the main stream 
of the Nile below the junction of the’ former river, 
whereby he rendered it a work of much greater diffi- 
culty and of a totally difleront character. 

Ludolph himself, in commenting on the several points 
of information above alluded to, most sensibly remarks 
that the country in which the Nile might be turned, 
was probably no longer in the possession of the AJ?es- 
sinian Christians, but in that of the Moslems. On the 

4 

other hand, he, less reasonably, suggests that some of the 
, head-streams of the Nile in Upper or Southern Abes- 
.sinian might perhaps be turned, in the direction of the 
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Indian Ocean, down the declivities of tlio mountains 
into the sands below, and the watei*s of tlje main stream 
thereby diminished. 

This suggestion on the part of Ludolph api)cars to 
have led Bruce to protest ^against ** the wild idea of 
turning the course of the Nile out of its present 
channel/^ and at the same time to explain the matter, 
after his fashion, by an apocryphal story, alleged to 
have been told him by Emmaha Ydsus (Anilia Yasous), 
prince of Shoa, a yOung man between twenty-six and 
twenty-eiglit years of age. with \vhom tlic traveller 
lived several months in the most intimate fnendsliii> at 
Gondar, and from whose mouth he received sonic 
minute and circumstantial details respccli^ ccrlaiu 
wwlcs, constructed in Shoa by Lalibala, king of Al)cs- 
sinia, for the purpose of turning into or towards the 
Indian Ocean certain head-streams of the Nile witliin 
that kingdom. 

Unfortunately, the whole of this cii'cumstantinl his- 
tory rests on* no foundation. Half a century ago, 
Mr. Salt w^as led to doubt the tale, in consequence of 
the assurance given him by a native scribe, who had 
personally known Bruce in Abessinia, that Emmaha 
Ydsus never visited Gondar during that* traveller s stay 
there, and from the fact that no account of that princess 
alleged visit* is to be found in Bruce's original memo- 
randa, where it could hardly have failed to be recorded. 
Since Salt's time, the kingdom of Slioa lia»s been visited 
by several Europeans, myself among tlio number ; and 
it is now known, as an historical fact, that the reign of 
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Emmaha Yijsus, tlte great-grandfather of the late King 
Sahela Solassye, lasted from 1742 to 1774 ; so that, in 
the year 1770, when Bruce pretends to have known 
that prince atGondar, as a young man between twenty- 
six and twenty-eight years, who had brought tribute 
from his father as a vassal of the Emperor, Emmaha 
Y6sua had himself been upwards of twenty-eight years 
seated on the throne of the independeijt kingdom of 
Slioa. It might be shown that the description so 
elaborately given by Bruce, on the pretended report of 
Eiamaha Yesus, of the gigantic works constructed by 
KingLalibala in the vicinity of Lake Zuwdi in Southern 
i\li(!ssinia, is simply a romance. But it is needless to 
2 )ursuo ^ subject. It is merely requisite to remark 
that, so intimately has Bruce’s circumstantial narrative 
associated King Lalibala and Lake Zuwai with the 
traditional history, and so thoroughly have, on his 
authority, those two ideas become blended with the 
primary one, that subsequent travellers and writers 
have taken their connexion for granfed, and have 
treated the subject as if Bruce’s fallacious commentary 
were an integral and essential portion of the original 
tradition. 

The time has however arrived when the whole of 
these erroneous notions fnay bo discarded. The Asta- 
boras, Atbara or TiiSkazye, is the “Nilo^’ of Elmcyjin, 
'Cantacuzono and Albuquerque ; and the channel by 
which its waters might bo made to pass into the lied 
!Sea is Artemidorus’s “ branch ” of that river, or the 
lower course of the Khor-el-Gash. 
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At the present day the plain country lying on the 
eastern side of the Atbara, formerly subject to the 
Axui^ito or Ethiopian monarchs, is occupied by tribes 
of doubtfiil origin, who continue to avail themselves of 
the facilities afforded by the physical character of the 
land, for diverting the course of the river flowing 
through it, and preventing its waters from reaching 
the regions lying lower down the stream ; though in 
this instance it is not the Atbara itself, but the Khor- 
el-Gash, on which the operation is performed. 

M. Ferdinand Werne, who in 1840 accompanied the 
Turco-Egyptian army under Ahmed Pasha in its cam- 
paign against Taka and the neighbouring districts, gives, 
in his published relation of the expedition^ circum- 
stantial account of an attempt made by th^asha, at 
the suggestion of Mohammed Ehle, one of the native 
chiefs, to dam up the Khor-el-Gash near Kassela-el-Lu.s, 
and to turn its waters into the Atbara. The attempt 
failed, from the works having been badly constructed ; 
but the particulars recorded by M. Werne •sufficiently 
prove the practicability of the undertaking under more 
favorable circumstances.* 

* Tlio following extract (in translation) /roin M. 'Weme’s 
Feldzug von Sennaar nach Taha, Bnm iind ^eni Amer, pp. 216- 
219, gives tlie particulars of tlic.se remarkable proceedings : — 

“The hatred of these people to one another is excessive ; so that 
divide et impera is a principle of Egyptian policy. Mohammed 
Ehle— who has been nominated by the Divan Sheikh of the Hal- 
Icngas, because Sheikh Anct, the hereditary ruler acknowledged by 
his people, will not submit to the Turks and has in con.sc<jucncc 
retired to the frontiers of Abessinia — had formed in his pious head 
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But if, as appears from M. Werners statement and 
from what we otherwise know of the extremely level 
character of the country, the waters of the Khor-el- 
Gash may be turned into the Atbara by means of a 

ilio idea of driving, with the assistance of the Turks, the Had- 
dendas from their country, or if possible of annihilating them 
allogetlicr. The great Khor-el-Gaah runs in its entire breadth 
and with its l)ranches (as for instance the one by El Sofr), through 
the country of the Haddendas. It is this water-course which 
carries an abundance of water to that great people and to their 
fertihi lands, as likewise here and tlicrc to the impenetrable forest 
districts (Kliaaba), those homes of freedom so dreaded by the 
Turks. This life-bringing artery was now, by the advice of 
Mohammed Ehle — who had before attempted hit in vain — ^to be 
umnercifuljy cut off. As the engineer and confidant of the Pasha, 
1 was compelled to give a Iiolping hand. Mohammed Ehle, the 
Pasha and myself, mounted our dromedaries, and, followed at a 
distance by an escort, rode southwards about a couple of miles, 
leaving the village of Kadmin at about a mile on one side. , 

We came to the extreme western rocks of Kassclu-el-Lus, which 
stretch out into the Ihor, The hhor is here tolerably deep, and 
conso(picuilyuot so wide as it is both above and below; so that 
this spot was well suited for the erection of a dam across the 
stream. The Pasha forthwith ordered a division of tlie army, with 
dOUO axes, to fell tlie palm-trees, winch grow only in the neigh- 
bourhood of the k^ior and as far as its inundation extends. . . . 

The Hallcngas, who are nothing like so savage or so refractory as 
the Haddendas, submitted patiently to render tribute and to deliver 
an immense nninber of ^traw mats, which were, wanted for the 
* formation of the dam, 

“By the following morning, a quantity of felled pal in-trccs lay 
scattered in the hhor at the appointed spot. The direction of the 
dam was from N.E. to 8.W., the main bcvl of the khor being 
1220 metres in breadth. I at once informed the Pasha that it 

n 2 
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mere embankment and canal, the converse must be 
likewise practicable ; that is to say, the waters of the 
Atbara might by similar means be turned into the bed 
of the Khor-el-Gash ; or to express it more distinctly, 
they might be discharged into the plain country of 


would be necessary to dig a canal beyond the o])posite bank of tlic 
Mor, which is of some height, as far as the basin of the rivor 
Atbara, so as to prevent the waters from overflowing. The dam 
was formed of a double row of palm-trees, placed close togetliei* 
upright and covered with mats on both sides, sand being filled in 
between the two rows. As soon as tliis was completed to a certain 
height, other mats w'crc ad<1ed, till at length the lieight of fivi; 
metres was attained. To prevent the trees from giving way, and 
also in order to break the force of tlie water from above, the dam 
was scarped at an angle of forty-fivo degrees. On the rocks of the 
right hank, where the water seemed principally to pour down, bags 
and straw mats filled with sand Averc laid in consul(‘rablo (pianlities. 
From time to time the work was hastened by the beating of drums 
and especially by the presence of the Pasha. This was the more 
needful, as the rainy season had already commenced, vegetaiion 
was springing up &s if by magic, and the I'/ior miglit easily bavi) 
been filled with water before vre could have opposed to it this first 
bulwark. I examined the land on tlie opposite side, which was 
covered with trees (prineip^ly the and found an arm, which 
had to be dammed as well as the main stream. On account of its 
greater depth, and the consequent greater weiglit of water in it, a 
triple row of trees had to be placed h(*i*e. In brder to prevent tlie 
dam in the principal Mor from being irjured by the force of the 
tropH^al rains, I caused a row of palm-trees, in half lengths, to be. 
placed befoi'C it, and in like manner to bo filled in with sand in mats. 
This formed an addition of 270 mHres. Scarcely had we completed 
this work, when the rains from the Abessinian mountains con- 
verted the Nior into a lake. It was now manifest that tliougli the 
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Taka, over which (as has been shown in a preceding 
page)* the waters from the Abessinian highlands spread 
tliemselvcs during the rains, and from whence, at Fillik, 
they pass away by two different outlets, the one into 
the Atbara itself lower down its course, and the other 

level had been properly calculated, yet that the waters, in their rise, 
would overflow the woody country at either end of the dam. 
Almost all the soldiers were sick in consequence of their bad food 
and the burning sun. ... I therefore proposed to the Pasha to 
continue the dam ])y means of an earth- wall, and to call on 
IMohamincd Elilc and his people to perform this task. , . , By this 
means the dam was continued, so that it had a length of 1613 
moires, with a breadth of five metres at top. The Haddendas 
below were liogimiing to suffer from the stoppage of the water, 
wliieh now stooil in the main Ichor at the height of three metres. 
Bloody feuds liogan to break out between the Haddendas and the 
llallengas, and 1 already repented my inhuman work. I therefore 
no longer insisted on the excavation of a canal for conveying the 
water beyond the slight elevation of the land, a distance of six 
miles, into the Atbara, and fully anticipated what would be the 
eoiiS(‘quence. One morning the Pasha stopped his horse at the 
door of oiir dwelling, and woke me out of «ny sleep with his 
‘Mnsju’ [Monsieur]. There was a frightful noise in the camp; 
everybody Avas running out; the dam had been broken tlirough. 
i bad to mount instantly, and on the road learned that the Had- 
dendas, in spite of a guard of two hundred men placed to watch it, 
had phweed the Arabian structure. . . . Tlius all the fine plans for 
drying np the entire fertile (i)uiitry of the Haddendas, and burning 
tlieir Sylva Uefeyma — (jr, as the Pasha, by way of palliation, 
exjn-essed liimself to me, for forming a l)ugc sluice in the dani^ and 
then selHny the Avatcr to the Haddendas — were, if not entirely 
frustrated, at all events put off’ to a future day.” 

* Page 6. 
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down the valley leading towards the Red Soa near 
Suwakin ; and the one of those two outlets being closed, 
the entire waters would of necessity pass away by the 
other. 

Sir John Bowring, in his “ Report on Egypt and 
Candia,” mentions that M. Linant, in alluding to the 
Abessinian tradition that art might stop the course of a 
portion of the waters of the Nile, or direct them in a 
different channel, expressed the opinion that the Atbara, 
or as he calls it the Asbarrah (whicli name approaches 
more closely to the ancient Astaboras), might easily be 
turned into the Red Sea at Suwakin ; for the reason 
that it passes over plains and sands, and that the re- 
mains of a bed or canal, ah*eady traced by human 
hands, exist from the Asbarrah to the Red Sea. It is 
not stated whether or not M. Linant spoke from his 
own personal knowledge ; but there can bo no doubt 
that he alluded to the khor or valley from Fillik to 
Tokar, up which MM. do Malzac and Vayssiere ascended 
in 1852. 

The relation of Elmacin must therefore bo accojitcd 
as the record of an historical fact, and the proposal of 
Albuquerque be no longer regarded as chimerical. 

In an engineering point of view, the project presents 
no diiRculties of any moment. * At Mekheirrifl’ in 1 8 “ 
Norjh latitude, near the uortherif limit of the tropical 
rains, and just below the junction of the Atbara with 
the main stream of the Nile, the absolute elevation of 
the river is 1082 English feet ; and this spot being 
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distant about 200 googi'aphical miles from the Red Sea, 
there is a fall of five feet per mile on the entire inter- 
vening space.* 

The elevation of the bed of the Atbara, in the lati- 
tude of the plain country of Taka, has not yet been 
ascertained. But at Khartdm on the Nile, in 15° 37' 
North latitude, nearly 150 geographical miles above the 
junction of the Atbara, the mam stream has an absolute 
elevation of no more than 1188 feet ; so that, Kassela- 
el-Lus being in about the same latitude, the elevation of 
the point of bifurcation of the Khor-el-6ash may , bo 
safely assumed to be 1200 English feet, or perlxaps a 
little more. Hence the fall to the Red Sea, on a dis- 
tance of about 200 geographical miles, gives six feet 
per mile, down which (as the experience of the two 
French travellers already mentioned shows, in corrobo- 
ration of the statement of Artemidorus) a portion of 
tlie waters finds and always has found its way to the 
Red Sea, and Jis the whole of them 'would do were but 
the outlet towards the Atbara at Fillik eficctually closed. 
It is to bo remarked that the fall of the Nile between 
Khartilm and Mekheirrift' is only 106 feet, or about 
eight inches per geographical mile. This sufficiently 
establishes the* fact of the general level character of the 
neighbouring country, * and demonstrates the facility 
Avitii Avliich the course of the several rivers running 
’ through it might be diverted. 

The couse(j[ucnccs of turning the waters of the 

* For the elevation ami fall of the Nile throughout its known 
course sec the ealeulations in pages 24-28 of the present U'ork. 
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Atbara into tho Khor-cl-Gash and thenco into the 
valley leading down towards the Red Sea, would bo 
nearly as calamitous to Egypt as if the main stream of 
the Nile itself were diverted. The river Atbara, which 
is designated Bahr-el-Aswad or the Black River, on 
account of the quantity of black earth brought down 
by it during the raius, is, according to M. Linant, than 
whom no one is a more competent authority, “ the 
branch which is the best source of irrigation, bringing 
with it most of the slime which manures the lands in 
Egypt.” Were then the waters of tho Nile deprived of 
their chief fertilizing ingi*edient, this alone would be 
serious enough. But it is further to be considered, that 
tho basin of the Atbara may be estimated at upwards 
of 60,000 square geographical miles ; and if the 
annual fall of rain there be t.aken at thirty inches, wo 
have more than two million , millions of cubic feet as 
tho fall of water over this area,^= What proportion of 
this immense quantity is conveyed by the Atbara into 
the Nile, and by the Nile doAvn into Egypt, it may not 
be easy to calculate. Still, under any circumstances, 
the quantity must be considerable ; so that the damming 
up of tho former rivet might, as in the time of tho 
Khalif Mustansir Billah, ca»ise such a deficiency in the 
rise of tho Nile as to prevent the fields of Egypt from 
being duly watered and sown ; 'the result of which 
would be (as stated by the Emperor John Cantacuzene), 


* Ihe.se numbers must be (aken as the most general ilrst ap- 
proxiiniitioiis. There are no data for anything more deJinite, 
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that “ the whole of Egypt and Syria, whose subsistence 
depends on the river, would perish with hunger ” 

Thus it has been shown that, whatever may have been 
the opinion of geographers in the time of the Ptolemies 
and Cajsars, the Tdkkazyo or “ river” of Northern Abes- 
sinia was, from the fourth until the end of the eleventh 
century of the Christian era, if not later, known as the 
Nile or “ river”- of Egypt. And it would seem that 
the same opinion prevailed until, by the withdrawal of 
tlie Abessinians from the low countries and the occupa- 
tion of those regions by the Turks, who thence extended 
their compxests up the valleys of the Nile and its prin- 
cipal tributaries, the Tdkkazye not onl}' ceased to be 
regarded as the Nile, but had even to cede to the Goang 
(Gwangwe) the title of the upper course of the Asta- 
boras or Atbara ; whilst the Astapus or Blue River 
came to be regarded as the Nile, tliough with no gi’cater 
claims, in a geographical point of view, than the Asta- 
boras or Tdkkazye itself. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TJIE BLUE RIVER REGARDED AS THE NILE. 

In the preceding cliaptcr it has been shown that, till 
the eleventh century of our era or even later, the Tiik- 
kazye was regarded as the upper course of the Nile by 
the Christians of Northern Abessinia. When, however, 
the plain country between the Atbara and the Bahr-el- 
Azrok passed into the occupation of the Mohammedan 
people who still possess it, the latter river came to bo 
regarded as the “ Nile ” in tlic place of the former. 

The head-streams of the Bahr-cl-Azrek or Blue River 
were well known to the Portuguese, who, for more tluui 
a century after Ibe death of Albuquerque, cflutiuued in 
relations more or less intimate with Abessinia, and 
especially with the southernmost provinces of that 
empire. It is a singular fact that the acquaintance with 
those head-streams in the early portion of the sixteenth 
century (as manifested in the Asia * of Do Barros, 
one ^ of the best informed of the* Portuguese Writers), 
was more extensive and intimate than that of any 
other nation or individual from that time till the year 
1842, when I visited the south-western extremity of 
Abessinia. 
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In his third decade De Barros states that, with 
respect to what his countrymen had learned concerning 
the territories of the Emperor of Ethiopia, the same lie 
between the streams of the rivers Nile, Astapus and 
Astaboras, which Ptolemy describes in his fourth table 
of Africa. These rivers (he says) the natives call 
Tacuy, Abavy, and Tagazy, of which they regard the 
central one as the lai'gcst, and for this reason they give 
it the name it bears, which signifies “ the father of 
waters.” 

It might bo objected that this description of the Por- 
tuguese historian bears signs of having been derived 
from the writings of the Greek geographer cited by him, 
rather than from any native information obtained by 
his countrymen in Abessinia. But this is not the case. 
True it is that Be Barros and other Portuguese writers 
were led into error by following Ptolemy ; though it 
was not from taking him as their authority and guide 
for the general course of the Nile and its principal 
tributaries,* but from their attempts to* adapt to that 
geographer’s outline (which w'e now find to be a close 
approximation to the truth) the insufficient infonnation 
obtained by their countrymen ifi Eastern Africa. But 
the Abessinians themselves were innocent of all ac- 
quaintance with* the Gfeek geographer and his works, 
and consequently coifld not have been so misled. All 
‘then that we require, is to have the ideas of the A\>es- 
siuians themselves respecting their native rivers truly 
represented to us ; and then, freeing them from the 
glosses of their Portuguese reporter, we can view and 
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judge them according to our own more enlarged 
acquaintance with African geography. 

Now, the statement of De Barros just cited, is to the 
elfect that the knowledge of the Abessinians was limited, 
but at the same time clearly extended, to three rivers ; 
namely, the “ Tagazy,” the “ Abavy ” and the “ Tacuy.” 
Of these three rivers we know the iirst two to bo the 
Tt1,kkazye and the Abai. Consequently we have only to 
identify the third river, called by the natives “ Tacuy,” 
and declared by Barros to be “the Nile.” That it 
was not the White ‘River, the “Nilus” of Ptolemy, is 
unquestionable ; for the Portuguese of those times, 
equally with their Abessinian informants, knew as little 
of that river as the Abessinians of the present day. 
Besides which, the minute details given by Do Barros 
respecting the position of the Tacuy and its affluents, 
militate entirely against the idea of any such knowledge. 
For he expressly states that the Abessinians “ had only 
heard of the Tacuy (Ixis Nile), without making use of 
its waters, on account of the great mountains! of Damot 
and Shinasha between them and that river. And hence 
they called the Abai the ‘father of waters,’ because 
they had never seen the (Tacuy) Nile.” He explains 
further that “ the three rivers which watet Abessinia arc 
not at their sources sufficiently targe to irrigate the land 
of Egypt, but. are aided by the waters of other very con- 
siderable rivers. The most eastern one, named Tagazy, " 
receives scvbn streams ; the second one, named Abavy, 
eight; and the Tacuy four, which have their sources 
in the mountains of Damot, Bizamo and Shinasha, 
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independently of others wliich join it before it arrives 
thus far.” From these clear and unequivocal indica- 
tions, we may absolutely establish the identity of the 
Tacuy, or “ Nile ” of De Barros, with the Dedhesa or 
direct course of the Blue River ascended by M. Rus- 
segger in 1838 ;* and the very lofty and remarkable 
mountains, which the latter traveller saw at the south- 
ernmost point of his journey, and which he describes as 
lying in a south-easterly direction on the right side of 
the Bahr-cl-Azrek, — consequently to the south and on 
the left bank of the Abai, — must as clearly form part 
of the mountains of Damot, Bizamo’and Shinasha, in 
which the Portuguese historian places some of the 
head-streams of his Nile. 

One W'ord of explanation is necessary with respect 
to the Abessinian countries just enumerated. At the 
present day, tlie name of Damot is usually given to^the 
south-western portion of the peninsula of Gddjaiu, and 
that of Shinasha to the valley of the Abai in the same 
direction. 'But it is an historical fact that those desig- 
nations formerly belonged exclusively to portions of 
the .country lying beyond the Abai to the south ; and 
that, like the names Djawi, Mietcha (Maitsha), Liban, 
Kambwat (Cambato) and others, now given to various 
districts within the pennisula, they were, in consequence 
of the invasion of the Gallas, carried northward aejms 
the river, either by the displaced inhabitants of those 
southern districts, or by some of the Galla tribes them- 
selves, who followed in the steps of the refugees. 


* Si!c “ .Tourn. Uoy. Ocogr. 8()c.,”vo]. xvii., p. IJ. 
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Prom tlie statements of De Barros, it is certain that 
the thought of identifying their Abai with the Nile had 
not at that time entered into the minds of the natives 
of Southern Abessinia ; and as to the Portuguese, it is 
equally clear that they would never have fallen into the 
error of imagining the Tacuy of Abessinia to bo the 
Nile, had they not engrafted the very precise local 
information obtained concerning the former river on 
their own general and necessarily vague notions of 
African geography ; which, based on Ptolemy’s tables, 
were afterwards developed by means of the information 
collected on both the Bast and West coasts of Africa. 
Of these general notions it is here necessary to say but 
little. 

The historian ah'eady cited speaks of a great lake in 
the interior, of which accounts had been received both 
in Congo and Sofala, as sending forth three rivers ; 
namely, the Tacuy or Nile, the Zaire or Congo, and the 
Zambese or Cuama. Later writers describe the Nile 
as flowing from two lakes ; the information I’cccived 
being vague and uncertain, and giving rise to contro- 
versy, but being nevertheless substantially correct.. A 
remarkable description of these two lakes ivs alForded by 
Pigafetta, in his “ llelatione del Reame di Congo ” on 
the authority of Odoardo (Duarte) Lopez, who visited 
the, west coast of Africa near the“ end of the sixteenth 
century. He reports that “there ai'e two lakes, but 
they are situated quite othorwase than as stated by 
Ptolemy ; for he places his lakes east and Avest, Avhereas 
those Avhich are now seen are situated north and south 
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of each other, in almost a direct line, and about 400 
miles asunder. Some persons in those countries are of 
opinion that the Nile, after leaving the first lake, hides 
itself underground, but afterwards rises again. But 
Signor Odoardo states that the most veracious liistory 
of this fact, is that the Nile does not conceal itself 
underground ; but that, as it runs without any settled 
course through frightful valleys and deserts uninhabited 
by man, it is said to descend into the bowels of the 
earth. The Nfio truly has its origin in this first lake> 
wliich is in 12” South latitude ; . . . . and it runs 400 
miles due north, and enters another very large lake, 
which is called by the natives a sea, because it is 220 
miles in extent, and it lies under the equator. Respect- 
ing this second lake, very positive information is given 
by the Anzichi near Congo, who trade to those parts, 
and wlio say that on the lake there are people in large 
ships, who can write, have numbers, weights and mea- 
sures (which in those parts of Congo are not used), and 
build houses of stone and mortar ; their customs being 
like those of the Portuguese.”^ 

Had the Portuguese but known the White River, as 
did the Greek geographer whom they followed and as 
we ourselves do, there would have been little to amend 
in their opinions with respect to the upper course of the 
Nile. But, having e’rroneously assumed •the Tacuy of 
Abessinia to bo the Nile, and having, on the other hand, 
been given to understand that the Nile originated in a 


* Op. cit.y edit. 1591, p. 80. 
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certain lake or lakes beyond the equator ; it been, me 
necessary for them to carry the head of the Tacuy into 
the neighbourhood of the lake or lakes, and with it as a 
natural consequence the Abessinian provinces of Damot, 
Bizamo and Shinasha, in which some of the head-streams 
of the Tacuy were known to have their sources. 

The error did not rest here. Lake Coloci or Tsana, 
from which the Astapus or Abai, the central stream of 
Abessinia, issues, was known to lie within the pro^'incc 
of Gddjam, which province was in like manner known 
to border on Shinasha, Damot and Bizamo. And as 
these latter regions had been removed to the neighbour- 
hood of the great southern lake or lakes, in company 
with the Tacuy or Nile, there was no alternative but to 
carry Gddjam, with lake Tsana and the head of the 
Abai, in like manner away to the south. The position 
on the equator attributed by rtolciny to lake Coloo, 
was no doubt greatly instrumental in causing thi.s error ; 
the result of which was that, in the maps of those times, 
the empire of Abessinia is made to cover a considerable 
portion of Central Africa. 

Such were the opinions generally entertained re- 
specting the Nile and its principal tributaries till the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, when the J esuit 
Missionary, Peter Paez, and his associates entered 
Abessinia. The field of their labours was chiefly the 
south-western portion of that country, where they at 
the same time did good service in the cause of science. 
For, by observing, though but roughly, the altitude of 
the pole, and by tracing the curve of the Abai round 
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the peninsula of G(5djam, they were enabled to correct 
the fundamental error in African gcograph}^, as far as 
concerns that river and Lake Tsana. Only, while they 
correctly showed that river and that lake to be the 
Astapus and Colou of Ptolemy, and appro.\.imatoly 
detQj'mincd their true positions, they were guilty of the 
inconsistency and absurdity of maldng the Abai to bo, 
al the same time, the Nilus of that^cograidicr. Whether 
they Avcrc led to thi,s by the vanity of wishing to bo 
thought the discoverers of the source of the I^ile, or 
whether it arose from iguorauce of the separate existence 
of the Tacuy, though known to their countryman Do 
Darros half a century earlier, cannot well bo determined. 
There is however one fact connected with the subject, 
which leads to the belief that the confusion between 
the two rivers may have been caused by some mi.scon- 
coption, not so much on the part of the Missionaries in 
Abessinia thenrsclves, as of those of their order in 
1‘hiropo who compiled the accounts of their travels. It 
is, that in rfio map of the upper course 'of the Abai in 
Father Dalthazar Tellez’s History of Upper Ethiopia, — 
“ Figura do como o Nilo na.sce e sayo do Ethiopia,” — 
a small portion of the low'er course of the Tacuy is 
shown as joining the Abbai on its left or western bank ; 
and against this river is ’placed the name “Rio Tacaze,”. 
instead of “ Rio Tacuy.” This can only ’have bccy a 
clerical error, since the position of the Takkazye must 
have been known, tlftn as now, to the veriest tyro in 
Abessinian geography. But its consequence naturally 
was that, in every map copied from that of Tellez 
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without reference to the original materials, the supposed 
error with respect to the “Rio Tacaze” was amended 
by placing that name in its proper place, so that the 
Tacuy as an independent river was lost sight of. 

Seeing the little acquaintance with the interior of the 
African continent possessed by the nations of Eiyopc 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it is 
not surprising that the identification of the Abai with 
the head of the Nile should have met with general 
favour. The conclusive reasoning of the learned 
D’Anville, in his “Dissertation sur les Sources du Nil, 
pour prouver qu’on ne les a pas encore ddcouvertes,” 
published in 1759, ought however to have convinced 
the imprejudiced scholar that the Abai is only the 
A.stapus of Ptolemy, and that the White River is that 
geographer’s Nile. Nevertheless ^tho prevailing cri’or 
kept its ground ; and when it is considered that, even 
at the present day, there are some (Mr. Cooley for 
instance) Avho continue to insist on the identity of the 
Abai with the Nile, it must bo admitted* that our 
countrymen Bruce had sufficient grounds for under- 
taking as ho did, about ten years after the appearance 
of D’Anville’s dissertation, his celebrated “ Travels to 
discover the Source of the Nile.” But,' whatever may 
have been the traveller’s conviction on the scientific 
question, it ‘nowise justified his 'pretensions to be the 
first and only European who had visited that soiilfco.* 
Still less .can it excuse or extenuate his attempts to 
make the world believe (and this too by the unfaircst 
means) that Paoz, Lobo, and others, who before him 
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asserted they had been there, were “ liars ” and “ im- 
postors.” 

One of the means employed by llrucc to attain his 
end, was to falsify the chorography of the peninsula of 
Oddjain (as will be manifest on a comparison of the 
accompanying maps of the peninsula by Tellez, by 
Bruce, and by myself), whereby his conscientious com- 
mentator, Dr. Alexander Murray, was led to assert 
“ that the stations of the Jesuits in Gddjam and Darnot 
were chiefly in the cast or in the middle of the penin- 
sula, and that they had neither occasion nor protection 
to go often so far west as Sacala.” But inasmuch as 
two of those stations, at Temhua and Nofiissa, were not 
merely on the further side of that district in the extreme 
western portion of the peninsula, but in the immediate 
vicinity of the source itself (as is shown in Tellez’s map 
and likewise in my own as regards Temhua, whore I 
have been), it is clear that Dr. Murray’s objection was 
made under an entii'cly erroneous impression. That 
several of.tho' Jesuits, besides Paez, did actually visit 
the source of the Abai, is not now denied by the 
warmest j)artisan of their detractor. For myself, I am 
bound to declare, of my own personal knowledge, that 
their description of the locality is far more accui’ato 
than that given* by Bnfce in his published work, which 
latter diflers materififlly from the true doscriptiou con- 
tained in his notes written on the spot. The reason for 
this falsificaton, like that of the general chorography of 
the peninsula of Gddjam, is patent : it would have been 
inconsistent and self-damnatory on the traveller’s part to 

I 2 
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deny that Paez had visited the source of the Abai, and 
then, by his own confirmation of his predecessor’s most 
accurate descriptiSn, to prove that the description could 
only have been written by one who, as Tellez says of 
the other Jesuits that followed Paez, “had seen the 
spot with his own eyes.” 

As regards the claim of the Abai to bo the head of 
the Nile, it has not, when properly considered, the 
slightest reasonable argument in its favour. The explicit 
statement of Do Barros proves that, till the middle of 
the sixteenth century, the Abessiuians not only did not 
recognize their native river as the Nile, but wei'c even 
in ignorance of the existence of the Tacuy, which at 
that period was looked on as the Nile by the Portu- 
guese in Eastern Africa, though solely because they in 
their turn were ignorant of tho existence of the White 
lliver. And Jerome Lobo further bears testimony 

that, as late as tho year 1613, tho countries of 
Wambera and Fazokl, wdthin tho valley of the Blue 
River, continued utterly unknown to the AlMssinians ; 
for that, when in that year the army under Ras Sahcla 
Kristos penetrated for the first time into those regions, 
he and his soldiers, amazed at their vast extent, gave 
them the designation of tho New World. In fact, tho 
authority of tho native Abessiuians on such a subject is 
altogether valueless ; seeing that, even at the present 
day, their knowledge of tho main stream of the Nile 
is confined to an acquaintance with its lower course 
within Egypt, acquired by tho few Christian pilgrims 
visiting that country and Jerusalem by tlio way of the 
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Red Sea, and tlic yet fewer Mohammedan traders who, 
after crossing that sea to visit their lioly cities, may* by 
cui’iosity more than by the hope of gain, be induced 
to extend their peregrinations as far as the world- 
renowned M isr-cl - Ivahi ra. 

That the ignorant and superstitious natives of 
Abessinia should without question have believed their 
Kuropcan visitors and instructors, when they told them 
that their Abai was the Gihon of the Book of Genesis 
not less than the Nile of Egypt, is quite intelligible. 
Anything iji favour of its superiority over all other 
T'ivers would ha\'o been gladly received and adopted, 
a.s is manifest from the .fanciful interpretation given by 
them to the river’s name, — “ the father of waters — 
a derivation however which is very questionable. It is 
far more probable that the designation is not a title any 
more tlian a proper Jiame, but rather an appellative 
signifying “ river the word Ahai or Ahbai) of 

cognate origin with the ^X(^Li or Webbi of the neigh- 
bouiiug Btnnalis. I have already directed attention to 
tlie similarity in name of the lake of Southern Abe.ssinia, 
called Zuwai, with the Zhra or “Lake” of Central 
Africa. It is not urdikely that both Zuwai and Abai, 
meaning the lake and the river x“r’ are relics of 
the language of^ the pnmeval inhabitants of Southern 
Abessinia. 

I ?r lice’s, editor. Dr. Murray, asserts that all the 
inhabitants of the valley of the Blue River, from Fazokl 
to the junction with the White River, know the river 
of llabesh — that is to say the Abai — by the name of 
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Bahr-el-Azrek ; and on tins ho founds a plausible argu- 
ment, to the effect that, as the latter river is regarded 
as the Nile in preference to the larger stream with 
which it unites, so must the Abai, as the upper course 
of the Bahr-el-Azrck, be regarded as the Nile. The 
force of tlus argument might be admitted, were it the 
fact that, in the estimation of the natives of the valley 
of the 13ahr-el-Azrck, the Abai is the direct continua- 
tion of that river. But, on the conti-ary, as has been 
explained in a former chapter,"' the direct upper course 
of the Blue River, along the left bank of Avhich M. 
Russegger ascended as far as 10“ 16' North latitude, is 
the Dedhesa or Tacuy ; whilst the Abai is only known 
to the natives of the valley of the J^lue River as the 
Hes.sen, a tiibutary joining the direct stream on the 
opposite bank, about twenty-four miles lower down than 
the extreme point reached by the German traveller. 
Consequently, whatever claims the Blue River may 
possess, on native authority, to be called tlie Nile, those 
claims must be transmitted to the Dedhesa ; just as the 
Guangue, and not the Tiikkazyc, claims on the like 
authoi'ity to be the upper course of the Atbara. 

The histories of the two principal rivers of Abossinia 
present a remarkable parallelism. Both were known to 
the gcograj)hers of ancient Rgypt, and in each case it 
was. not the direct course, but thoijranch rendering the 
largest quantity of water, which by the eyes «f science 
was looked on as the main stream ; the Tdkkazyo or 
*• river” of the Axumites being treated as the upper 
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course of the Astaljoras, and the Abai or “ river ” of the 
southern Abessinians as that of the Astapus. In the 
lapse of ages, each river in its turn came to be regarded 
as the upper course of the Nile of Egypt ; the Takkazyo 
by the Axumites in common with the early Christians 
of Egypt ; the Abai by the Amharans jointly with the 
Portuguese Jesuits. But in both cases this was only 
for a while ; and now, through a complete reverse of 
fortune, and by an extraordinary coincidence, the con- 
nexion between the two larger rivers of the upper 
country and their respective lower courses is so com- 
pletely lost sight of by the inhabitants of their valleys, 
that the Guanguo has become the upper course of the 
Athara, the Tdkkazye being only known as a tributjiry 
under the name of Sittit ; whilst, in like manner, the 
Abai, under the name of Hessen, is looked on merely 
as an aflluent of the Dedhesa, which, as the direct 
stream of the Balir-cl-Azrek, is treated as the continua- 
tion of that river, and called by its name. 



CHAPTER VII. 


KECRNT NILOTIC DISCOVERY. 

The separate c.\isteHce of the White River ha.s, in 
iiioderii times, been known siikco the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, the “ llesse-Arbghe or Ralir- 
el-Abiad, e’est a dire Rivibre Blanche,” being borne on 
Delisle’s Carte d'Effypfe, de Nabu' et de r Abcssinie, of 
which the date is 1707. Half a century later, d’Anville 
established the identity of this river with the Nile of 
Ptolemy, showing it to be of much laigcr size and 
greater length than the Bahr-el-Azrek or Blue River ; 
and a few years subsequently Bruce, though strongly 
advocating the identity of this latter rivcj' with the Nile 
of the ancients, wais (Compelled to admit its great infe- 
riority to the Bahr-cl- Abyad, which, he says, “ jn eserves 
its stream always undiihinishcd, because rising in lati- 
tudes where there arc continual rains, it therefore sufl'ei's 
not the. decrease the Bahr-el-Azrek [Nil6, in mvV/. j does 
by the six months dry weather.”* 

Imvels i .>^-(1 ttiit.), vol. vi. p. IIkj imicli grculer slzo 

iiinl iiiiporlunctj oJ iha IJalir-cl-Abyatl arp more fully avUnowletlgoil 
in hnipc s inamisscript iioUbs, printed afttir Iuh doatli by JJr. Murray, 
in vol. vii., [)p. 105 107. 
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The course of the Nile or White Riv'cr above the 
junction of tlie Astapus or Blue River, was first ex- 
plored in 1827 by M. Lilian t, who ascended the stream 
as far as El-Ais in 13" 43' North latitude. A fowr 
years afterwards, Mohammed Ali Pasha, having in 
person ascended the Blue River as far as Fazokl, deter- 
mined on having the White River explored to its very 
sources. Accordingly, betw'cen the years 1839 and 
1842 three expeditions were fitted out, by which the 
great southern arm of the Nile was followed upwards 
into regions previously unknowni to the civilized world. 

The first of these c.xpeditions ascended the White 
River to 6" 30' North latitude, discovering on its jiassago 
the mouth of the Sobat, Lake No, and the Bahr-el- 
flliazal : the second reached 4" 42' North latitude and 
31° 33' longitude East of Greenwich, and the third went 
not (piite so far. Uf the second, wliich W’as the most 
important, the results liavc been made known by M. 
d’Arnaud, the scientific chief of the expedition, in a 
memoir {yiblished in the “Bulletin of the Geographical 
.Soci(;ly of Paris, ” for February 1 843 ; and also in much 
greater detail by M. Ferdinand Werne, w'ho accompanied 
it as a volunteer, in his “ Expedition zur Entdeckung 
dos \W-isscn Nil.” 

In his comiftunicatK'n to the public, M. d’Arnaud 
stated that, at about^thirty leagues beyond the furthest 
jioint reached by the second expedition, several branches 
united, of which the principal one came from beyond 
an extensi\<' country called Berry, situate a fortnight’s 
journey to the east of the mountains of Bellenia. In 
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tho map accompanying his memoir this alleged branch 
of the Bahr-cl-Abyad is named “ Choa-Berry,” and the 
“ God- Jeb” is represented as coming from the country 
of Kafia and joining the “ Clioa-Berry ” on its left or 
eastern bank. A copy of this portion of M. d’Arnaud’s 
map is given on tho opposite page, for tho convenience 
of reference. 

Tho appearance of M. d’Arnaud’s memoir and map, 
whilst legitimately exciting much general interest, and 
causing reasonable hopes that tho sources of the Kile 
wore at length in the way of being discovered, gave 
also occasion to an attempt to mystify tho public after 
the fashion of George Psalmanazar. 

M. Antoine d’Abbadie* happened to be in Abessinia 
when the results of the second Turco-Egyptian expe- 
dition up the Nile became known to tho public. In 
Gddjam, like M. Blondeel van Cuolcbrook, Belgian 
Consul-General in Egypt, and myself, who had preceded 
him there, M. d’Abbadio had collected various particu- 
lars respecting the Godjeb ; and seeing this rivier marked 
in M. d’Arnaud’s map as the head of the Nile, and being 
struck with the coincidence of its tipper course with that 
resulting from tho information which ho had obtained 
in Gddjam, he thought ho might safely venture to 

* Mr. Anthony Thomson rrAhbailio is a native of Ireland and 
a BrUisli subject* as he was known and avowed liimself to be in 
1831 ), when, in that cliaracter and on the recommeiulation of tlie 
Council of thc'lioyul CJeograpliical Society of Jjondon, lie obtained 
from Viscount l\almcrsion a Foreign Oflice pass})ort ; though since 
then he has become a Frencliman “by clioice,” and is now known 
as Momsieiir Antoine crxVbbadie. 
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appropriate to himself the glory of a journey into KafTa 
across the “Nile” Avithout being at the trouble of 
actually undertaking it. Accordingly he announced to 
the public, both in France and in England, that in the 
mouth of Bcceinber 1843 he had crossed the Nile 
within two days’ journey or about thirty miles from its 
source, which he described as a small spring issuing 
from the foot of a largo tree “ of the sort that servos 
in Ethiopia for washing cotton cloths,” and as being 
held sacred by the natives, wdio yearly’’ ofier up at it a 
solemn sacrifice. To the right and left of the source 
are two high hills, wooded to the summit, called Eoshi 
and Doshi, in the country of Gimiro or Gainru, adjoining 
Kaifa ; — the name Gimiro or Gamru being in his 
opinion the origin of the Djabal-el-Qamr, “ whence 
arose the curious error of the Mountains of the Moon.” 
The head of the Nile ho declared to be in 7° 25' North 
latitude, and 80' longitude West of Sokka, the capital 
of Enarca ; and as he made the longitude of this town 
to be 6" east (Paris), it resulted that the source 

of the Nile Avas in 32° 58' 0" cast. 

Entertaining doubts ^respecting this journey, I was 
induced to investigate its particulars ; and in the 
year 1850, I ’published “An Enquiry into M. Antoine 
d’Abbadio’s Journey to Kaffa, to 'discover the Source 
of tlio Nile,” Avherffin I unequivocally .cxjiressed my 
disbelief in its reality, and gave in detail the reasons 
for my disbelief. 

After the lapse of nine years 1 have just heai'd of* 
the publication at Leipzig, in .July last (1859), of a work 
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under tlie title of “ Resurno geo d6siquc dcs positions 
d^torniiniics eii Etliiopio, par Antoine d’Abbadic,” 
professing to fix the places of 831 stations behvevn 
Massmvali and Kaff'a ; the extreme point recorded being 
however Mount Bora, in Enaren, in 7“ 50' 8" North 
latitude, and 34“ 39' 5" East longitude (Paris), where 
M. d’Abbadie now places the source of the Nile, alleged 
to have been discovered by him in January 1846! 
This is far removed, both in time and space, from the 
head of the Nile announced as having been discovered in 
December 1843, in the “ Djabal-el-Qamr,” the two high 
hills called Boshi and Doshi, — ridiculously reminding 
one of the two sharp peaks called Crophi and Moplii, 
with which the priest at Sais tried to hoax Herodotus ; 
— and on investigation and comparison of the present 
with his former recorded statements, M. d’Abbadio will 
be found to have .airorded evidence to convince even 
the most sceptical of the correctness of my opinion of 
him and his journey across the Nile into the still un- 
known and undeeci ibcd country of Katfa. 

For several years before the jmblieation of my 

Enquiry,” M. d'Abbadie, who was aware of the 
exposure hanging over his .head, used every means to 
ward it off, or to render its consequences Imgatory. It 
is not surprising that in his attempts lie should have 
managed to cqlist on his side ma!ny persons who, by 
being unconsciously led to adopt his cause, thereby 
became my •opponents. This was the case among 
Bcientific men in France, and particularly the members 
of the Geographical Society of Paris. It is not without 
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some licsitation that I allude to this disagreeable sub- 
ject ; and I should liave refrained fi'om doing so, did 
I not believe that certain influences formerly prevailing 
no longer exist. Consequently I have the less difficulty 
ill expressing ray regret that so urnvorthy a subject 
should have occasioned the differences between myself 
and a scientific body that otherwise I have so much 
reason to esteem. 

Returning to the consideration of M. d’Arnaud’s map 
of 1842, it has to bo remarked that the river therein 
marked as the “ Choa-Berry,” with its tributary the 
Godjeb, is now known to have been incorrectly laid 
down as forming the head of the main stream of the 
Bah r-c I- A by ad. M. Brun-Rollct and other explorers 
of the basin of the Upper Nile have ascertained that the 
upper course of the Sobat, coming from the country 
of the negro tribes i>f Beriy, is called Schol ; and in the 
last-named traveller’s map, in.sertcd in tlio “ Bulletin” 
'of 1854, the two names “8chol 11.” and “Berry T.” are 
placed in juxtaposition, so as to suggest the probable 
origin of the name “ Choa-Berry,” which I,, in common 
with others, eiToneously adopted as that of a separate 
branch of the Bahr-cl-Abyad. If, like the “ Godjeb,” 
Jthe “Choa-Berry” of M. d’Arnaud’s map was laid down 
on M. Blondccl’s authority, the identification of it with 
the river Schol of Berry, which is now Mmd to be .the 
upper course of the Sobat, is conclusive as to the true 
•course of its tributary the Godjeb ; on which point 
a discussion was going on in Europe, at the same time 
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that M. d’Ahbadio was setting up that river’s claim to 
be considered the head of tlie Nile. 

The origin and nature of this otlier discussion require 
to be briefly related. As early as the beginning of the 
year 1841, 1 sent home from Shoa certain information, 
collected there by Dr. Krapf and myself, respecting this 
river Godjeb, which we both believed to flow southward, 
and to discharge its waters into the Tndiaii Ocean. 
Several months later Major Harris arrived in Shoa, 
where lie at once adopted our views respecting the 
Godjeb*; and though, in the course of the following 
year, on my further journey alone into Gddjani, T 
obtained other and fuller information, which satisfied 
me that my former opinion was erroneous, and though 
I sent this amended information to England througli 
Major Harris himself before his departure from Shoa, 
nevertheless on his arrival in England in 1843, he, in 
conjunction with Mr. James Macquecn, continued to 
advocate the identity of the Godjeb — or Goscliup or, 
Gochob, as they called it after Dr. Ki’apf’s defective 
pronunciation, — with the Juba river of the coast).* And 
this they did so positively and so unqualifiedly as to 
induce Humboldt, ■f Hitter, Zimmermann, Keith-John- 
stone, and other geographers to adopt their opinion. 

* The jirobiiblc identity of (jiodjt’b will the .fiiliii — Gn-jnbii 
— yas siiggost4i'd by Colonel Jackf?onf Bccrctary of the Hoy*'' 
Ccograj)liical Society, at the meeting of the Society on the 2:liid* 
November iSil, when my lii'st communication respecting the river 
was road. 

t 8ee Ansichten de Nutvr, Bohn’s Translation, p. IIS. 
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Though it was no easy task to contend almost single- 
handed with such a host of “authorities,” still I did so ; 
and this so successfully, that, after the publication in 
1847 of my paper “On the Nile and its Tributaries,” 
in which it is demonstrated that the Godjeb can only 
be one of the head-streams of the Sobat, there were few 
persons competent to form a judgment on the subject 
who did not concur in that opinion. 

In the same paper were embodied my conclusions 
generally respecting the various head-streams of the 
Nile ; which conclusions, though modified in various 
particulars, remain substantially unaffected. In that 
paper, after enunciating my hypothesis respecting 
Ptolemy’s sources of the Nile in the Mountains of the 
Moon, which is developed in the fourth chajiter of the 
present work, and expressing the hope that the key to 
the arcanum magnum of geography had at length been 
found, I proceeded in the following terms : — “ As it will 
thus result that the source of tho Nile is situate at a 
comparatively short distance from the sca-coast within 
tho dominions of the Imam of Maskat, tho friend aud 
ally of tho principal maritime powers of tho world, there 
cannot exist any obstacle of moment in the way of 
setting at rest this great geographical problem, which 
for thirty centuries h!us riveted the attention of tho 
civilized world, at thd same time that it has ballled^the 
attempts to solve it made by the most celebrated rulers 
of Egypt, from the Pharaohs down to Mohammed Ali.”* 


* “Journal of Royal Geographical Society,” vol. xvii., p. 7C. 
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Within a year and a half after I had used these 
words, an opportunity presented itself, as I liopcd, for 
testing the correctness of my opinions. Dr. Friedrich 
Bialloblotsky, a scholar well known in the literary 
world, ha^dng become acquainted with my views respect- 
ing the southernmost sources of the Nile, ofToreil to 
undertake a journey in Easteim Africa with a view to 
their discovery, and proposed that I should assist him 
with the means. Though I hesitated to originate and 
so to take on myself the responsibility of such an 
expedition, yet I declared my I'eadincss to assist the 
traveller, provided ho, out of his own resources andjju 
his own responsibility, proceeded on his journey as fai- 
as Alexandria. With this understanding he, in Juno 
1848, left England for his nativts country, Hanover ; 
and as soon as I hoard of his having made arrangenumts 
for proeeediug to Alexandria, 1 began to collect sub- 
scriptions, at first privately among a few personal fih.'iids 
and then publicly, the amount of which was reniittcd 
to him at Alexandria and Aden, iu accordant'C with my 
engagement. The plan of the journey, as stdtled be- 
tween us before his departure, is given In the appendix 
to the present work, together with copies of the com- 
munications made by me from time to time to the j)er- . 
sons who kindly responded to niy appeal on behalf of 
the .undertaking, Avhich unfortunately proved a fiiilui e, 
though in furtherance of it the traveller proceeded as 
far as Zanzibar. 

Shortly after Dr. Bialloblotzky’s departure, but before 
he could reach the East coast of Africa, intelligence was 
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received in England that the Church Missionaries sta- 
tioned near Mombas had penetrated a considerable 
distance inland, and had there discovered the snowr 
capped Kilimandjaro. This discovery, important in so 
many respects, was made by Mr, Rcbmann on the 11th 
Miay, 1848, but was not rendered public in England 
till the same month of the following year, when an 
account of it was printed in the “ Church Missionary 
Intelligencer.” Since then the repeated journeys into 
the interior, of Dr. Krapf, Mi*. Rebmann and Mr. 
Erhardt, and the information collected by them re- 
specting the more remote regions which they could not 
visit in person, have furnished us with the particulars 
respecting the south-eastern limits of the Basin of the 
Nile, which arc incorporated in the second chapter of 
the present work.* 

More recently, as has already been mentioned, f Cap- 
tains Burton and Spoke have proceeded from Zanzibar 
far into the interior of Africa, where they have dis- 
covered tl\c two lakes known to Ptolemy and the Por- 
tuguese, but (as far as we arc aware) never before 
visited by any one but the natives of Africa themselves. 

It only remains to say a few words respecting the 
progress of discovery up the White River and its 
’branches since the termination of the Turco-Egyptian 
expeditions. In the isteps of the government explorers 
there soon followed Eui'opean traders settled at Kharfdm, 
Roman Catholic Missionaries, and others ; who, if they 
did not each individually contribute something new to 
* Sec p. 37. t See p. 17. 

K 
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the general stock of information, at least all aided in 
confirming and establishing the substantial correctness 
of the results previously arrived at. Among these 
pioneers of European civilization, the one pre-eminent 
is M. Brun-Rollet, by means of whose energetic and 
persevering explorations and inquiries we have been 
made acquainted with so many particulars of the upper 
course, not only of the White River, but likewise of the 
Sobat or Shol and other branches of the main stream. 
From him also it is that we have derived almost all the 
knowledge we possess of the great western arm of the 
Nile, respecting which we have still so much to learn. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

TITK TRUE NILE AND ITS SOURCES. 

There are two rules for determining which of the 
various head-streams of a river is entitled to be regarded 
as its upper course, and consequently to bear the name 
borne by the united stream lower down. The one rule 
is theoretical or natural, the other is practical or con- 
ventional. By the former the greater length and size 
and the general direction of the valley or basin of the 
river are tlic main considerations. By the latter it is 
the first acquaintance which the inhabitants or dis- 
coverers of the valley of the main stream may make 
with one d 1' its branches (or the converse), that causes 
the name of the former to be carried over to the latter. 

In the case of the great river of Africa it fortunately 
happens, that tlirough the far gi’eater portion of its 
course both rules are applicable ; the direct and main 
stream having been tte first known and first explored. 
Herodotus and all waiters anterior to Ptolemy concur in 
describing the Nile as coming from the west,* and the 
first explorers on record, namely, Nero’s two centurions,! 
passing by the mouths of the Asfirboras or Atbara^ 

* Wpo i>. -11, (’^ sei/. t I'i'c ]>. r>8. 

K 2 
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tho Astapus or Abai, and the Astasobas or Sobat, — all 
three affluents of the Nile on its right or eastern bank, 
— penetrated up the main-stream, in a direction always 
tending towards tho west, as far as the ninth parallel of 
north latitude the river there still coming from the west 
or south-west. Thus far, it is manifest, theory and 
practice went hand in hand. 

From this point Claudms Ptolemy takes up the 
description of the river ; and since his time the sources 
of the Nile in the Mountains of tho Moon, with their 
snows, lakes, and cannibals, have been prominent and 
established features of African geography. 

The idea of those mountains seems indeed to be 
inseparable from that of tho Nyam-nyam and other 
monstci’s with which fancy has peopled them, Shak- 
spere, of whose almost universal knowledge every day 
affords additional proof, makes the African Othello 
speak of — 

V Hills whose heads touch heaven, 

And of tlie cannilinls that each other cat ; 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders 

whilst every traveller in Africa, who may ’inquire after 
the sources of the Nile, is sure to* be told, in almo.st tho 
same breath, of the Mountains of •the Moon and their 
ferocious inhabitants, 

* The ‘‘poet’s eye” here saw Kilimandjaro, Kenia, and the 
other Mountains of the Moon, towering into the region of perpetual 


snow. 
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A striking instance of this inveterate complex idea 
is given in M. Werne’s account of the second Turco- 
Egyptian expedition to discover the source of the Nile, 
already referred to. As the boats of the expedition 
rounded the point of Khartum and slowly sailed into 
the White Eiver, their crews heard the last shrill fare- 
well cry of the women, many of whom with both hands 
swung their cloths backwards and forwards over their 
heads, as eustomary at funerals, thereby intimating their 
anticipation that their friends could never return, but 
would fall a prey to the men-oaters. “ This,” says M. 
Werue, “ made most of our party laugh ; especially my 
men, who flattered themselves they had just as good 
teeth as the Nyara-uyam, so much dreaded by many, 
and particularly by the well-fed Egyptians, but whose 
country no one is able to point out * 

What M. Werno here says is quite true. Tho 
country of tho Nyam-uyam and the Mountains of tho 
Moon have no settled place in native African geography, 
no one appearing to have any idea of Vhere they are to 
bo looked for, except by ascending tho Nile to its 
sources, wherever those sources may happen to be. 
Selim Bimbashi, the commander of the first expedition, 
•was doubtful, on I’cachiug Birkct-el-Ghazal or Lake 
No, whether *he shcAild not proceed westwai’d up tho 
Bahr-cl-Ghazal oi* Keilak, rather than, turn southward 
up the Tubiri. But tho imperative instructions of his 
master were that he should explore flio Nile to its 
soidherntnost sources ; so that ho felt liimself precluded 
* Op. cit.f p. 72. 
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from ascending the former branch, though it appeared 
to him the larger and more direct continuation of the 
main stream in tliat portion of its course upwfirds, which 
is from east to west, and not from north to south. Had 
he proceeded up the western arm instead of the southern, 
he and his people would have stiU gone on looking for 
the Mountains of the Moon, with their dreaded inha- 
bitants, without meeting with them in that direction 
more than in the other. 

It is Avell, however, that Selim and his companions did 
turn up the Tubiri, because practice has thereby again 
gone hand in hand with theory. For at the point at 
which, nearly eighteen hundred years previously, the 
exploration of the Nile had been abandoned by Ncro’.s 
centurions, it was resumed by those of Mohammed Ali, 
who penetrated so far to the sduth as to cstabllsli the 
almost literal accuracy of the description of the U])per 
Nile given by the great geographer of Alexandria; 
which has noAv been cori’oboratcd by the discovery of 
the lakes Nyanza and Tanganyika, wliencc JTolcmy 
derived his two arms of the Nile. 

Whether the.se two lakes do actually join the Nile, 
as asserted by that geographer, is a (pio.stion requiring 
inve.stigation. Captain Speke, when addre.ssing the 
Royal (Geographical Society on hw returti to England, 
in May last (1859),* expressed the (opinion that “Lake 
Nyan’/a is the great reservoir of the Nile.” That it is so 
towards the south-east may be admitted, as also that it 

* Sl ‘0 “ Procot'dings” of the Soeioly, vol. iii., j). 212. 
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is Ptolemy’s eastern lake. But it remains to be ascer- 
tained whether there are not other similar reservoirs 
further westward in the interior of the continent. 
Indeed, wo know already of Lake Tanganyika, in a 
position sufficiently corresponding to that of Ptolemy’s 
western lake; only its elevation of merely 1800 feet 
seems to militate against its connexion with the Nile, 
especially as it is said to be encircled and shut in at its 
northern extremity by a range of mountains. StiU, 
it is not absolutely certain that Tanganyika has no 
outlet through or round those mountains ; and besides, 
as the elevation of the Nile at Khartiim is only 1200 
feet, whilst from about 10° North latitude the main 
stream and its principal arms are on almost a dead 
level, vve should be Avrong in asserting the physical 
impossibility of a connexion between the lake and the 
river. 

The 15th volume of the “ Journal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society”^' contains an interesting account, 
communicated by Mr. Macqueen, of the Visit of Lief ben 
Saied to the Great African Lake.” The traveller’s road 
from the coast near Zanzibar was up the valley of the 
Kingani as far as the Zohgomcro [Zungomeroj, thence 
crossing into Ithe valley of the Matoney [Ruaha], and so 
by JangAvera • [Uniangwira], to the river Magrazio 
[Malagarazi] and the lake ; “ the whole time from the 
shore of Africa being 140 days, or four and a-half 
mouths on the road, during which^ time 1(ho says) wo 
travelled sixty-two days, at about the rate of nine or 
* Pp. 371-371. 
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ten miles daily ; but I have no means of ascertaining 
the exact distance.”* Tanganyika itself is thus de- 
scribed : — “ Standing on the banks of the lake, it can be 
seen across, in the same manner as from Zanzibar to 
tlie main (which is twenty-four English miles). Several 

islands were observable in it There is a great 

sea or swell on the lake when the wind blows fresh ; 
and it is well knotvn hy all the people there that the river 
which goes through Egypt takes its source and origin 
from the lnke."'\ 

This would bo a most important fact, could the cor- 
rectness of the statement be relied on. But unfortunately 
Lief assorts at the same time, “that the river called 
Magrazie [ Malagarazi], takes its origin from the hike, 
and disembogues itself into the sea betw'ceu tlio 
rivers Lindy and Keelwa adding, that he is “ sure 
that the rivers Lindy and Masogre [Lufidji ilj are 
branches from it and as the Malagarazi river is 
described by Captains Burton and Speke, fi’om their 
own personal knowledge, as flowing into, and not out 
of the lake, we have not merely a direct contradiction 
of Leif’s assertion in this particular, but might not uu- 

* Tlic time and rate recorded give a mean of 580 miles. Tlie 
route travelled is evident the one coloured blue in Cajitniu »Sp(‘ke’s 
map (ill Jlhtekirood' s Matjazine fur St'ptomhoi* 1850), ns fjir ns 
l]l)iang^vira. liej'ond that place it W(>ul(\»secm to liuve continued 
^vestMard to the lake, instead of returning nortJiward to Kaz(‘h. 
Captain S])ekep says : — “ Our lino of march [was] about stx 
hitnihcd rectilinear geographical miles,*’ which is strikingly con- 
firmatory of Lief ben Baied’s estimated distance.— 27//t 1850. 

t Pago 378. j 
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reasonably be led to reject his testimony altogether. 
Yet his statements respecting Tanganyika and the route 
thither are substantiated by the travellers just named ; 
and if vve only take into consideration the sense in which 
tlic natives of Africa and other uneducated persons are to 
be understood, when speaking of a river as flowing into 
or out of a lake or as joining another river, we shall 
find Liefs statement to be not so contrary to the truth 
as, according to our notions, it appears to be. 

Whatever meaning Europeans may attach to the 
assertion, that “the river which goes through Egypt 
takes its source and origin from the lake,” it is not 
necessarily more, in the native phraseology of Africa, 
than tlie enunciation of the fact that some of the sources 
of the Kile arc at the water-parting between the basin 
of this river and that of the streams draining into Tan- 
ganyika ; the contiguity of their respective sources 
being, according to the native mode of thinking, equiva- 
lent to an actual Avatcr-ooinmunication between the 
streams themselves. To some persons such a perversion 
of ideas may hardly seem possible. I will therefore 
give an example from my own personal experience. 

* Tin’s exani})lc was adduced several years ago in rny “ Obscr- 
vailojis sur la Communication siipposee outre le JS'iger ot lo Nil,” 
( print (-*d in Non relics AnntMcs tics Vo[i<f(jcs^ 5^^® ser. IStO, tom. ii., 
pj). for tliotpurposc of explaining a statement made 

by a Fcllatah pilgrim, named Abd-cl-Ttaliman, to M. Futgeiicc 
Fresu(‘l, from wliieb the latter inferred tlie existyneo of a water- 
communication between tbe Atlantic Ocean and the Moditorranean, 
l)y aiiotbcr “ Canal des deux Mers,” of which Nature had been at 
the ex})eiiso. 
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In August, 1842, when at the town of Yaush in 
Gddjam, I obtained much valuable information respect- 
ing the countries lying east of the Abai and north of 
Shoa, from an intolligont Christian Abessinian mer- 
chant named Fanta, wlio traded between the market of 
Baso in Godjam and those of Warrah^mano and War- 
rakallu in Eastern Abessinia. On my inquiring of 
Fanta as to the course of the Milli and Berkona, two 
affluents of the Hawash,* ho answered, that he knew 
them well and that they joined the Abai. As I w^as w'ell 
aware this w'as not the cfise, I began to fear that the 
w'hole of Fanta’s information might be of a similar 
character. But a little explanation showed me that ho 
W'as (juito right — that is to say, right according to his 
OAvn way of thinking and speaking. Oji my expressing 
myself doubtingly as to the correctness of his assertion, 
he appealed to myself as art eye-witness of the fact. 
“ Do you not say (asked ho,) that you came to Shoa by 
the Avay of the Adal country ?” I admitted it. “ Con- 
sequently you crossed the Hawash, into Avhic^ river the 
Milli and Berkona flow.” This, too, I could not deny. 
“ The llawash, after passing between Adal and Shoa, 
runs round to the soutli of the latter country, between 
it and Guragie. Does it not T’ As I ftow began to 
conceive Fanta’s meaning, I did not think it worth w'hile 
to dispute tim correctness of this# assertion ; though I 
knetv the fact to bo that the course of the river in 
question is from and not fo the south. “ Well, then, 
the Hawash joins the Huger, the confluence of which 


' See p. 22. 
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river with the Abai you have seen with your own eyes, 
if I mistake not.” This last was true enough. And 
thus the good man Fanta, by merely making the 
liawash run the wrong way, and regarding the M\iger 
as a continuation of it, because the two rivers have 
some of their sources in close contigiiity on Mount 
Salvia, succeeded in demonstrating to his owm satisfao 
tioji, if not entirely to mine, tlm the Milli joins the 
Abai ! The alleged communication between Tanganyika 
and the Nile may consequently be undei’stood in a 
similar manner ; the sources of the rivera flowing into 
tlic former and those of some of the head-streams of the 
latter being at the water-parting between their respec- 
tive b;isins, and thus “ communicating with one tanother,” 
according to ordinary African phraseology.* 

From wliat has preceded, it is manifest that Ptolemy 
was fully w’arrantcd in making the two newly discovered 
lakes to bo the heads of his two arms of the Nile ; 
,Nyaaza bchig so in fact, and Tanganyika, if not in fact, 


* Cuptain Spoke reports (Blackirood' s Mogaziae for September, 
IHoO, vol. Ixxxvi., p. the folkming remarkable statement 

made by Sheikh Hamcd, a respectable Arab merchant: — ‘‘A 
large river, called^ Marungu, supplies the lake at its southern ex- 
tremity ; but, <!xcept that and the Malagarazi river on the eastern 
shore, none of any considerable size pour their waters into the lake. 
Hut on a visit to the northtni end f saw onCj which.wawS very much 
larger than either of these, and which / am certain Jlowed out of the 
lake. ; for, although I did not venture on it . . . • . I went so 

near its outlet that I coidd see and feel the outward drift of the 
trater." The truth of this clear and explicit statement is denied by 
Captain Speke.* — 27 fh December^ 1859. 
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at least according to native African notions and phrase- 
ology. These two arms have now to be identified. 

Captain Speke takes for granted that Nyanza is the 
head of the Tubiri, which river was ascended by the 
Turco-Egyptian expeditions, and is yet better Icnown 
through the numerous Europeans of various nations 
and callings, who have visited its banks as high as the 
fourth parallel of north latitude. To my mind, how- 
ever, the direct communication between the two is pro- 
blematical. If Nyanza bo really the head of the Tubiri, 
it is strange that the European residents at Gonddkoro 
and its vicinity should not have heard of that great 
expanse of water, in a locality where, on the testimony 
of trustworthy natives who have visited the upper 
regions, they place the mountains of Komberat and the 
more distant country of the Fandongos. Further, Dr. 
Kotschy (as I am informed) states,* that at Gonddkoro, 
during the rainy season, the Tubiri frequently rises and 
falls again suddenly in the course of a single day— i 
a phenomenon which is characteristic of a mountain- 
stream fed directly by the rains, rather than of the 
conduit from a “ reservoir” like Nyanza, of which the 
drainage-basin must be of immense extent. 

There is another reason wdiich would* be conclusive, 
were we only sure of its being wtsll founded. The observa- 
tions for longitude, made by th® late Dr. Knoblechor 
along the course of the Tubiri, show that river to have’ 

* “ Umrissio aus don Uferlan.lcrii dcs Weissen Nil,” (Miltlicil. 
dcr K. K. Ouogr. OcsellscL. zu Wien, ii. 1.) 
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been laid down by Selim Bimbasbi and M. d’Arnaud full 
three degrees in error towards the east.* Assuming 
this to be really tho case, it is perfectly intelligible why 
Nyanza should not have been heard of at Gonddkoro, 
inasmuch as the upper course of the Tubiri is thereby 
carried away westward from the meridian of Nianza 
to that of Tanganyika, whilst the mountains of Kom- 
berat and the Faudongos become identical with those 
encircling the eastern end of the latter lake. On tho 
other hand, Nyanza, by being thus relatively shifted 
three degrees to the east of the Upper Tubiri, is thereby 
removed to the head of the basin of the Sobat or Shol ; 
or, to speak more correctly, the latter river accompanies 
the Tubiri so far westward as to be placed on about the 
same meridian as Nyanza. 

On the 15th August, 1848, 1 read, before the Section 
of Geology and Phj^sical Geography of the British 
Association for tho Advancement of Science, at the 
jiiccting at Swansea, a paper “ On the Sources of the 
Nile in the Mountains of tho Moon.’'|' in which I 
identified the Sobat and the Tubiri ■with Ptolemy’s two 
arms of the Nile. The reasons for this identification 
were in accordance with the then existing state of our 
acquaintance with the regions of the Upper Nile. With 

our present increased knowledge, and subject to the 

• 

See, to tliis effect, Petermann’s Geogr. Mittlicil., 1859, 
(Part IX, Sept.), p. 393, and the Map there. — 27<A pec., 1859. 

t Printed in the “Edinburgh New Philos. Joum.,” No. xc., for 
October, 1848, vol. xlv., p. 221-251. 
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modifications caused thereby, I am inclined to retain my 
opinion of former years. 

The Sobat, or Shol, (which is indisputably M. llus- 
segger’s Bahr-el-Abyad,* and probably the Astasobas, 
or Nile of Eratosthoncst), is a very large river, said to 
contribute to the main stream nearly half its waters. Its 
upper course not having, like that of the Tubiri, been 
frequented by Europeans, our ac(]uaintance with it is 
necessarily imperfect. But assuming it, for the reasons 
and in the manner just stated, to bo shifted westwards 
into the place of the Upper Tubiri or thereabouts, the 
arguments in favour of a communication between 
Nyanza and the Nile will have, in like manner, to bo 
transferred from the one river to the other. No fin-ther 
change would seem requisite, and Nyanza would still 
remain Ptolemy’s eastern lake. 

As regards the Tubiri and Ptolemy's western lake, 
it has to bo remarked that ;is the river at Gonddkoro 
is 2000 feet above the ocean, whilst the elcratiou of* 
Tanganyika is’no more than 1800 feet, a watei’ com- 
munication between the two is not to be thought of. 
Nevertheless, aftei' the exj)lauation just given, there is 
nothing to prevent this lake from being, in the opinion 
of the natives, the head of the river ; and therefore 
Ptolemy could not be blamed Tor so regarding it on 
testimony like that of Lief ben Sdied-J 

* Seo pag(j 11. f Soo page 12. 

J The evidence of Sheikh Hamed iw even more precise and 
positive than that of Lief. — 27//i Dereniher, 1859. 
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It is scarcely necessary to explain that should Dr. 
Knoblecher’s longitude of the Upper Tubiri prove to be 
erroneous, one of the strongest arguments against the 
connexion of that river with Nyanza would fall to the 
ground. Under any circumstances, however, it W'ould 
be premature to express a decided opinion on a subject 
with respect to which wo stand in need of so much 
further information. 

In a preceding chapter* it has been showm that the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal or Keilak has branches from the south, 
together with others from the west and north-west. 
Prom what we know' of the limits of the basin of the 
Nile in those directions there is, however, scarcely room 
to expect that any river of greater size than the Sobat 
or the Tubiri will be found to the w'est of the latter ; 
still the question cannot at all be looked on as settled. 
There are reports of a gi’eat lake said to be situate in the 
west of the Fandongo country, which lake M. Brun-Rollet 
lays down conjectui-ally on the equator and between the 
tw'enty-thi^d and tw'enty-fourth meridiaiiS east of Paris. 
If Nyanza be the head of tho Tubiri, Tanganyika might 
perhaps be made to correspond with M. Brim-Rollet’s 
western lake. But if the Tubiri, with the Komberat 
and Fandongo mountains, should have to be carried 
westward to ab«ut the. meridian of Tanganyika, wo 
must look for a third Jake, the position of Avhich would 
. bo relatively about as much to the north-west of Tan- 
ganyika as Nyanza is to the north-east ; add it really 
seems that such a lake would answer far better than 


Pago 10. 
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Njanza to Lopez’s description of the second lake of tlie 
Nilo, cited in page 110 of the present work. 

It is, however, of little avail to reason on insnfBciciit 
data. This alone is certain, — that nil the head-strcani.s 
of the Nile must he thoroughl}’^ explored before it would 
be in our power to finally and irrevocably to decide 
which among them is entitled to the designation of the 
Source of the Nile. Till then wo must remain content 
to own, with the poet — 

Arcaniiiii natura caput non prodiclit ulli, 

Nec licuifc populis parvuni tc, Nilo, vidore.” 



APPENDIX. 

DR. BIALLOBLOTZKY’S PROJECTED JOURNEY TO 
DISCOVER THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 


I. 

Pjan ov Journey as settled with Dr. Beke in June, 1848. 

Proceed from E^ypt to Aden, and theiH*(3 to Momb^is on 
tin; East Coast of Africa, in about 4*^ of South latitude. At 
, !Vlorii]>ds, or in its vicinity, make arraiij:yemeiits travelling 
into the iiUcrior with a native caravan or* otherwise. It is 
antici])ated that a journey of about 300 or 400 miles from the 
coast, in a direction between west and north-west, will bring 
the traveller to the edge of the table-land of Eastern Africa, 
at the water-pai’tiiig between the basin of the Upper Nile and 
^ those of the rivers Liifidji, Ozi (Pokomoni or Maro) and 
Sabaki, llowing eastwards into the Indian Ocean. On reaching 
tlie table-land, determme the southern limits* of the bas^n of 
the Nile, or that extensive tract of Africa which drains towards 
Egypt ; and visit, if possible, the sources of the principal 
streams which unite to form that river. Obtain information 
respecting the great lake, said to exist in the interior near the 
parallcljjin which the traveller will then be. Having explored 

L 
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the head-streams of the Nile, proceed ftirther westwards across 
the continent should facilities present themselves for so doing; 
if not, trace the course of the river downwards to Seniiar and 
Egypt. Notice any branches joining the main stream, and 
ascertain, as far Jis practicable, their length and direction. 
Note the bearings and distances of the journey ; observe the 
latitude ; make meteorological observations ; and determine 
the elevation of the land by means of both the thermometrical 
and the aneroid barometer ; which instruments, together witli 
a sextant and artificial horizon, azimuth compass, hygrometer, 
and others, are furnished for use. Record carefully all obser- 
vations made. Describe the nature of the countries traversed, 
with their productions and capabilities for cultivation, com- 
merce and colonization ; also the character, manners, and 
customs of the inhabitants, and their fitness for instriudion or 
tor emigration. Ascertain the state of slavery and the slave 
trade, both on the coast and in the interior. Collect vocabu- 
laries of the languages, and other materials for their investi- 
gation ; and make all other snitable observations and iinpiiries. 
Transmit full reports to Dr. Beke at every opportunity. 


IJ. 

Jmiuaryj 1849. 

l^etters having been received from Dr. Byilloblotzky, dated» 
Aden, the 11th December, 1848, announcing his approaching 
depju'ture for Mombfe, it is conceived that tlie time has 
arrived when an account should be rendered by Dr. Beke of 
his receipts and expenditure in connexion with Dr. Biallo- 
blotzky’.s intended exploratory journey into Eastern Africa. 
Dr. Beke has therefore the pleasure of submitting to the sub- 
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scribers to this undertaking the accompanying statement, from 
whicli it appears that he has received £182 43 ., and expended 
£185 1 23. Irf., leaving a balance of £3 83 . \cL in his favour; 
in addition to which he has made himself responsible for £70, 
in case Dr. Bialloblotzky should stand in need of that further 
sum at Aden or Mombas. In rendering this account. Dr. 
Bekc has to express his thanks to the friends who, at his 
solicitation, have so kindly contributed to the important 
enterprise on which Dr. Bialloblotzky is engaged. 


III. 

2 m. Mmf, 1849. 

It is my unpleasant duty to announce that Dr. Bialloblotzky 
has boon comiielled to relinquish his intended exploratory 
journey into Eastern Africa. When that traveller left England 
in June, 1848, it was arranged that he should proceed to the 
C'hurch Missionary Station at Rabbai-Empia, near Mombds 
on the cast coast of Afi’iea, in about 4° South latitude. From 
this point if wa» anticijiated that, through the kind offices of 
tlie missionaries there, he would be able to penetrate into the 
country of the friendly Wakarnbas ; with \vhom (as stated in 
the Church MmlonaTy JiiteWgencer oi WiQ present month, p. 12) 
our missionaries are in continual conimimication, and who 
•carry on a commcccial intercourse between the sea-coast and 
the main body of their^own trilie, which lies from 400 to GOO 
miles distant in tlie interior.^^ The repeated exploratory 
journeys to a considerable distance inland, recc\jtly made hy 
the Rev. Mr. Robmann, have shown (to use that missionary’s 
w'ords in the Church Mmionary Record of February last, p. 32) 
that the character of the people is free from that savageness, 

L 2 
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which would render it unadvisable for one or two individuals 
only to reside in their country.’^ The only danger or diffi- 
culty to which it was contemplated that Dr. Bialloblotzhy 
might be exposed, was in passing through the tribes occuf)yiiig 
the coast districts, from some of whom M. Maizan, a Kreiu h 
traveller, lately met his de{ith ; but it was considered that the 
friendly assistance of his eountrj'meii, the missionaries, would 
obviate all apprehension on this score. Tn February last Dr. 
Bialloblotzky arrived at Zanzibiu* on his way to Mombds, 
taking with him letters of recommendatio]] from Captain 
Haines, 1. N., the Political Agent at Aden, to Captain 
Hamerton, Her Majesty^s Consul at Zanzibar and the East 
India Company’s Resident with the Imaum of Muscat. This 
officer received the traveller very hospitaldy and kindly, but 
raised the strongest objections to his journey, and refused to 
aid him in its prosecution. The Rev. Dr. Krapf, to wliom 
I gave Dr. Bialloblotzky a recommendation, and who came 
over from Rabl)ai-Empia to Zanzibar to see him, also declined 
assisting him, and even objected (as likewise did Captain 
Hamojton) to his accompanying him as far only as the Mis- 
sionary Station. This withholding of assistance on tln‘ ])art 
of individuals possessing, from their position, such authority 
and influence, being virtually a prohibition* of Dr. Biallo- 
blotzky’s further progress, he felt himself under the necessity 
of abandoning his luidertaking and of returning to Aden, from 
which place he addressed a letter to me on the 1st instant. 
Dr. Bialloblotzky states that Captain Hamerton promised to 
write to me and to send a copy of his letter to the Govern- 
lujent at home ;« so that his motives might be clearly under- 
stood. Dr. Krapf also promised to communicate with me in 
reply to my letter to him. As yet I have not heard from 
either. Grieved and disappointed as I feel at this frustration 
of my endeavours in the cause of Afiaeaii discovery — feelings 
which I fear will be shared by those w1k> have k^idly eo- 
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operated in providing the funds for a journey which has 
proved so unsuccessful — it is some consolation to know that 
the Church Missionaries are actively engaged in exploring 
the interior of Eastern Africa ; and from their exertions we 
may expect to see, ere long, the solution of the great geo- 
graphical problem, which it was hoped tliat Dr. BiaUoblotzky 
would have had the good fortune to accomplish. 


IV. 

llth Januaiy, 1850. 

On the 4th January, 1840, I laid before the subscribers to 
Dr. Biallolilotzky’s projected exploratory journey into Eastern 
Africa a statement of receipt and (fxpenditure to the 31st 
December, 1848. On the 2(>th May following, it became 
my duty to aimouncci that the traveller had returned from 
Zanzibar to Adcni on his way to Egypt. The undertaking on 
behalf of which I had exerted myself being thus prematurely 
brought to an end, I felt myself bound to decliiu^ receiving 
any furthfr subscriptions on account of it. A few friends, 
who had offered to subscribe, have however since been solicited 
by me to jtiin in defraying the expense of Dr. Bialloblotzky’s 
journey home from Egypt, where he now is ; and the sums 
contributed b^ them, added to the small balance which I still 
had on hand fo** the purposes of his expedition, but which 
I venture to appropryite to this new object, have enabled mo 
to place £25 at his disposal, f()r tlfe specific piirpose of pro- 
viding him with the means of returning to Europe. A general 
and final statement of the sums received, and of their appro- 
priation, is now submitted to the subscribers. The friends 
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who have so generously responded to my appeal in the cause 
of African discovery, will doubtless bo gratified in learning 
that the labours of the Church Missionaries stationed at 
Rabbai-Empia, near Mombds, seem likely to result in the 
realization of the views as to the geograj)hy of Eastern Africa 
which were enunciated by me in the year 184(), and which Di*. 
Biallobloteky's expedition was intended to verify. Already 
has the Rev. Mr. Rebmann, in his several exploratory 
journeys, discovered, in about 3° 40' South latitude, and 36® 
East longitude, a lofty mountain, named Kilinandjaro, whose 
summit is covered with perpetual snow, and obtained infor- 
mation respecting a region further in the interior, called 
Uniam4si, or the countru of the Moon and he has further 
ascertained the existence, in Uniamesi, of a largo lake, nhich 
is not (as has been supposed) identical with or the 

Sea” — the great lake of Southern Afj*i(*a, commonly known 
as Lake Mardvi — but from its name, Usaml)iro, is apj)arently 
the Lake Zambre of the Portuguc>se of the sixteemth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

On the other hand, the Egyi)tian expeditions for exploring 
the Upper Nile have ascended the river as far as the foiirtli 
parallel of north h^titiide, where tln^y have found is to be still 
a very large stream, about 2000 feet in breatith (luring the 
rains ; and as the country of Uniamesi (or Mono-Moezi) may 
be approximatively placed in 2" to 4® South latitude and 20^" 
to 34® East longitude, the head of the Nile Avould, bj- its 
course being extended only 300 or 400 miles beyond the 
extreme point reached by the Egyptian * expeditions, be 
brought near, if not into, this country Uniamesi. Sliould 
it really be the case that fhe Nile rises in the snow-capped 
KilimaiidjAro or other similar mountains, in the vicinity of the 
lake in 'Hhe country of the Mooji,” the facjt would bo almost 
literally in accordance with the assertions made 1700 years 
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ago by the geographer Claudius Ptolemy of Alexandria, that 
the sources of the Nile are in the Mountains of the Moon, and 
that the lakes of that river receive the snows of those moun- 
tains. According to the latest intelligence received from the 
missionaries, Mr. Rebmann had set out on the 5th April last 
for Uniainesi and the lake there ; so that we may confidently 
anticipate the speedy solution of the great problem of geo- 
graphy — Nili (jucerere caput 
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Sir Thomas Dyke Aclancl, Bart, M.P 20 0 0 

W. Francis Ainsworth, Esq 1 1 0 

D. T. Ansted, Esq I I 0 

John Arrowsmith, Esq 110 

Arthur Ashpitel, Esq. 2 2 0 

H. J. L. Augarde, Esq 1 1 0 

John Ball, Esq 1 1 0 

Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort 5 0 0 

Rev. Dr. Beecham 110 

Dr. Beke 10 0 0 
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The Chevalier Bunsen 2 0 0 

Sir Edward N. Buxton, Bart., M.P 20 0 0 

W. G. Carter, Esq 2 2 0 

Philip J. Chabot, Esq. 1 1 0 
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C. W. Dilke, ilsq £1 1 0 

C. W. Dilko, jini., Esq 1 1 0 

The Earl of Ellesoiore 5 1) 0 

Tlov. Josiali Forsliall 11 0 

James Glaisher, Esq 110 

F. ir. N. Glossop, Es(i 1 1 0 

Nathiuiiol Gould, Esq 1 1 0 

^ Philip Griffith, Esq 1 1 0 

Sir John Giiost, Hart, M.P 5 0 0 

Miss (Juriiey 5 0 0 

Samuel Gurney, Esq 10 0 0 

Samuel Gurney, Jun., Esq 1 1 0 

J. D. Hailes, Esq 1 1 0 

Pvev. Dr. Harris 2 0 0 

T.H. Hart, Esq 1 1 0 
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John Hogg, Es([ 1 1 0 

Sir Rol)<‘rt H, Inglis, Bart, M.P. 1 1 0 

John Winter Jones, Esq 1 1 0 
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Colonel Sir Henry M. Lawrence 5 0 0 

Th(i Literai'yTjazctte 1 1 0 

Dr. Leo 1 1 0 

Ditto (Second subscription) 1 1 0 

The Bishop of Llaiidaff 2 2 0 

George Lowe, Es(j 1 1 0 

Sir Edmund L^ons, Ikfrt.. 2 2 0 

Joseph Maitland, Estp 1 I 0 

Ditto (Second subscription).. 1 I 0 

* The subscri])tiona thus marked were obtained by the traveller 
himself in the course of his journey, but are inserted here to complete 
the list. 
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Messrs. J. and C. Walker £1 1 0 

(.4\ptaiii Wasliinj:^ 5 0 0 

Messrs. Webster and Son 2 0 0 

The Dean of Westminster 1 1 0 

Charles Wilson, Es(] I 1 0 

James Yates, Esq 2 0 0 

The C(mrt of Dirt^'tors of the East India Coni|)any like- 
wise ])atronised the iindtadakin^, by granting to Dr. Biallo- 
blotzky, at Dr. Ih‘ke’s recpiest, a free passage from Suez to 
Aden in one of the Company’s steamers. 
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